














© Wide World 
RETRACING THE FOOTSTEPS OF HIS VERMONT BOYHOOD 
President Coolidge standing in the Plymouth village road which has led from 
his birthplace via Massachusetts to the White House. 
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© International 

A FAVORITE PICTURE OF H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Visiting America, the popular heir to the English throne bears a score of titles, 
besides the given names Edward Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick David. 














In the Public Eye CHIEF OF STAFF U.S. A. 




















© Harris & Ewing 

HE SUCCEEDS GENERAL PERSHING IN COMMAND OF THE ARMY 
Maj.-General John L. Hines, at 56, a West Point graduate, has been awarded the 
D. S. M. and D. S. C. for services in France and holds many foreign decorations. 
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© Wide World 

A CHICAGO LAWYER IS MADE U. S. AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 
Edgar Addison Bancroft, brother of the historian (Frederic, not George Bancroft), 
is selected to succeed Cyrus E. Woods to a post that requires great diplomacy. 














In the Public Eye JAMES R. SHEFFIELD 


























©P.&A. 

A NEW YORK LAWYER IS MADE'U. S. AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO 
Mr. Sheffield, succeeding Charles B. Warren, is a metropolitan clubman and 
politician, who has been declared persona grata by the Mexican Government. 
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© Underwood 
“THE FIRST WOMAN GOVERNOR IN THE UNITED STATES” 

So Mrs. M. A. (‘‘Ma’’) Ferguson is described, following her Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Governorship of Texas. Her election is preconceded. 














the Public Eye A NEw G. A. R. COMMANDER 




















© United 
HIS CIVIL WAR FOLLOWING HAS DWINDLED TO A HANDFUL 
Dr. Louis Arensberg, of Uniontown, Penn., was recently elected Chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at its 56th Annual Encampment in Boston. 
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© Underwood 

AN AMERICAN AGENT-GENERAL WHO MAY MAKE OR BREAK GERMANY 

Seymour Parker Gilbert, former Under Secretary of the Treasury, at 32, is 
to assume European sovereign powers under the Dawes reparation plan. 
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The Current of Opinion 


On the Campaign 
Fighting Fronts 


HE Coolidge lines appear to be 
holding firm; the Davis of- 
fensive has failed to gain 

marked headway; La _ Follette’s 
strength is still the great enigma. 
This is the situation as the last 
month of the Presidential campaign 
of 1924 opens. Even a Republican 
stalwart like George Harvey be- 
lieves an immediate election might 
result in a stalemate, and to avert 
what he calls chaos he prays for a 
swing to Coolidge. Some _ pro- 
fessional forecasters announce a 
straight Republican victory. Many 
confess themselves baffled. Only a 
few profess the conviction that the 
Democrats, on the present face of 
things, will win. 

Not in the memory of this gener- 
ation has a political campaign pre- 
sented the peculiar features of the 
present one. So far it has fallen 
flat. Except for a flurry of excite- 
ment over the Klan in Texas and 
Maine, no issue has lashed the na- 
tion into excitement, no candidate 
has swept the voters off their feet. 
Yet seldom have party leaders been 
more uneasy. They fear that the 
campaign, which looks like a harm- 
less dud to-day, will suddenly ex- 
plode on November 4th, wrecking 
party ambitions and leaving the 
election a draw. The sky overhead 
may be clear, but clouds of uncer- 
tainty obscure the horizon. 

Ignoring Davis, the Republicans 
see their biggest menace in La Fol- 
lette and they are concentrating 
their campaign against him. Both 
President Coolidge and his running 
mate picture the Wisconsin Senator 
as the enemy of American institu- 
tions. He would deprive the Su- 
preme Court of its authority to de- 


clare statutes unconstitutional; and 
they see in this a threat to the most 
sacred liberties and rights of the 
American citizen, who would no 
longer be protected by the Constitu- 
tion against the tyranny of unprin- 
cipled or fanatical legislators. 

Davis is making a hard fight, but 
he does not seem to possess the 
weapons to win a victory. He has 
denounced Republican dishonesty, 
but the shafts aimed at Fall and 
Forbes glance harmlessly off Cool- 
idge, and in the words of the Spring- 
field Republican, “an issue blurred 
is an issue lost.” He has directed 
brilliant sarcasm at the Republican 
effort to claim credit for the bright- 
ening prospects in Europe, quoting 
President Coolidge’s Lincoln Day 
address in which he disclaimed all 
responsibility for the workings of 
the Dawes Commission; but in the 
face of improving conditions this 
point appears academic. In his 
Labor Day address the Democratic 
candidate wholeheartedly endorsed 
the child labor amendment, attacked 
the Railroad-Labor Board, and con- 
demned the use of the injunction 
against strikers; but his chief op- 
ponent has taken practically the | 
same stand. To the farmer he has 
denounced the tariff as responsible 
largely for farming ills. He has 
bared the hypocrisy of those who 
tell the farmer he must rely on 
“natural economic law” for his sal- 
vation while giving the manufac- 
turer the benefit of protective legis- 
lation. Here he has a real issue, 
but it is a moot question how big 
a following he can build up among 
prosperous grain growers who have 
also the choice of voting for La 
Follette. 

The tariff, indeed, is the weakest 
point in the Coolidge armor. De- 
spite their height, the Fordney- 
McCumber rates have failed to 
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bring prosperity to 





the textile industry of 
New England; and the 
American Woolen 
Company, for the first mma 
time in years, has re- 
cently failed to pay a 
dividend on its com- 
mon stock. Clothing 
is so high that people 
are not buying. Fur- 
thermore, the flexible 
provision of the tariff, 
giving the President 
authority to raise or 
lower rates as need 
arises, has been a dead 
failure. . In the first 
important case under 
this clause that has 
come before him for 
decision, the President 
is withholding action. 
The Tariff Commission 
has recommended by a 
vote of three to two a 
reduction in the tariff 
on sugar, but the 
President, possibly 


























fearing political conse- 





ELECTIONEERING AS IT USED TO BE 


quences whichever way 
he acts, has neither re- 
jected the report nor 
ratified it. 

The Republicans are 
* not without other wor- 
ries. In Rhode Island 
the bitter internal 
strife over the State 
Constitution has ren- 


In the good old days of electioneering a candidate’s 
chances were measured by the length of his Burnsides. 
- - + A Bolt was a bit of hardware, and a Third 
Party was usually Her pesky little brother on beau 
nights. . . . Uniformed marching clubs paraded 
with torchlights in search of an honest politician. .. . 
You voted the straight ticket because your father, your 
grandfather and, dodgast it, your great-grandfather 
voted it before you.... And if anyone questioned 
your choice you punched him in the jaw (fisticuffs). 
> The local boss made it interesting for the boys 
in those days—with the corner saloon as open as a 
nominee’s face. . . . And where Main met Fourth 
Street many a baby was kissed by our candidate— 





dered their customary 
hold on that State in- 





whether either or both of them had halitosis. 


—McCutcheon in The Cosmopolitan. 





secure; in Indiana 

their former Governor is now serv- 
ing a term in the penitentiary; in 
Illinois factional bitterness threat- 
ens to undo them. Everywhere 
the labor vote apparently is being 
alienated by the presence of General 
Dawes on the ticket; and the Presi- 
dent’s silence on the Klan issue has 
won him no friends among the for- 
eign born or the independent Negro 
vote. Shrewd observers have even 


declared that Dawes’s conspicuous 
addiction to tobacco, which has led 
him to design a special pipe, and his 
rough language have cost the party 
many a vote in old-fashioned Ameri- 
can families. 

But all in all, President Coolidge, 
in spite of the “negative and sterile 
elusiveness of his character,” to 
quote the Springfield Republican, 
appears to be retaining the confi- 
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him because they be- 
lieve him capable and 
honest, have confidence 
in his Cabinet-and are 
not_eertain that Davis 
would surround him- 
self with men of equal 
merit. Even the dis- 
satisfied voter who is 
tired of the old-line 
parties and who is in- 
clined to agree that 
“special interests”-are 
being favored by the 
present Administra- 
tion, is somewhat re- 
luctant to enter the La 
Follette camp, if La 
| Follette stands merely 
| for elevating the 
farmer and the work- 
man into the seats of 
privilege from which 
the present occupants 
would be deposed. 
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The Klan at 
Bay 


HE Klan _ issue 
will not down. 
High - minded 











ELECTIONEERING AS IT IS TODAY 
And now look at the place! Politics has been refined 
—as refined and as crowded as a banana split.... 
The ladies have taken up campaigning and a man can’t 
get a cuss word in edgewise....In fact, he may 
even have to vote for his mother-in-law to keep a 
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Justice of the Peace in the family... . Everything citizens may deplore 
is canned—speeches by the radio, candidates’ pictures ° ° 
by the movies, hard likker by the flask. ... The as a national disgrace 


its prominence in a 
great Presidential con- 
They may hold 
that its principles are 
childish and its one as- 
set a cowardly terror- 
‘ - ism. But the fact re- 

mains that up to now 
in the campaign the Klan fight 
alone has struck the spark of po- 
litical fire-works and aroused public 
feeling. 


stump speaker has a lot of competition, what with all 
j the Silent Sedans on the street, the succulent, perspiring 
puppy stand next to him, and nice revolting murders | 
being hawked every half hour in the newspapers. .. . test. 
We hereby nominate the most popular of all candidates 
in this gur-reat and gul-lorious republic: The Girl 
with the Cutest Shingle! 
—McCutcheon in The Cosmopolitan. 














dence of great masses of people. The 
Maine election has assured him of 
normal Republican strength in New 
England. He is not weakened by run- 
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ning on a ticket that exposes itself 
to the charge of being double-faced, 
like that of Davis and Bryan. 
Though few regard him as a great 
man, many are inclined to vote for 


Down in the open reaches of the 
Lone Star State the secret order 
which professes to protect “the pu- 
rity of womanhood” has been felled 
by the blow of a woman. Crusty 
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vent Ralph O. Brews- 
ter, nominee for Gov- 
ernor, from sweeping 
the Pine Tree State by 
a majority of 35,000. 
In Oklahoma former 
Governor Walton, 
whose impeachment 
almost precipitated 
civil war a short time 
ago, has come back as 
Democratic nominee 
for the Senate, and his 
anti-Klan stand is the 
one issue on which he 
is fighting W. P. Pine, 
| his Republican oppo- 
| nent. In Indiana the 
Republican alliance 
with the Klan is frank- 
ly acknowledged. And 
as an ominous re- 
minder that all this 
wrangling over the 
Klan is not mere po- 
litical flim-flam, comes 








} OVER THE PARAPET 


—Rogers in Washington Post. 


the news that six men 
were shot to death on 
August 30th in the 
———' gtreets of ill-starred 











old politicians who had fought wo- 
man suffrage bitterly were there 
lined up behind “Ma” Ferguson 
against the Klan candidate for Gov- 
ernor who was preaching hatred 
of “the Jew, the Jug and the Jesuit,” 
and her spectacular triumph in the 
run-off primary is said to mean that 
the Fiery Cross has been extin- 
guished in one of its principal 
strongholds. If Texas is to give the 
country its first woman Governor, 
this amazing phenomenon must be 
attributed, indirectly at least, to the 
Klan. 

But the Klan defeat in Texas has 
been offset by victory in Maine. The 
cattle plains along the Rio Grande 
may be tired of the hooded knights, 
but in the forest glades of the Ken- 
nebec desperate Democratic efforts 
to identify the Republican State 
ticket with the Klan failed to pre- 


Herrin, Illinois, in an 
open battle between Klansmen and 
the forces of Sheriff Galligan: 

For better or for worse, the Ku 
Klux Klan has come by force of cir- 
cumstances to be fairly definitely re- 
garded as an ally of the Republican 
party. Originally organized in the 
South to combat Negro aspirations, 
its membership there was solely 
Democratic. When it spread to the 
North its racial prejudices directed 
themselves chiefly, no longer against 
the Negro, but against the Jew, the 
Catholic and the alien; and it has 
found its main political opposition 
in the Democratic rings of the in- 
dustrial centers. Having crossed 
the Mason and Dixon line, it has 
deftly swapped political horses 

The stand of the national nomi- 
nees toward the Klan reflects their 
respective political prospects. La 
Follette. bidding for the labor vote, 
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which is largely of re- 
cent alien origin, has 
shown the Order no 
quarter. He “is un- 
alterably opposed to 
its evident purposes,” 
and predicts its speedy 
demise. 

John W. Davis, in- 
tent upon holding to- 
gether the Democratic 
phalanxes of the East- 
ern cities, denounced 
the Klan in a slightly 
guarded manner in his 
Seagirt address on the 
eve of the Texas run- 
off primary. He said 
that “if” any organi- 
zation, whether Ku 
Klux Klan or another, 
raised the standard of 
racial or religious 
prejudice, or attempt- 
ed to impose religious 
qualifications upon po- 
litical candidates, it 








did violence to Ameri- 
can ideals and should 
be condemned by all 





A SAGA OF THE NORTHWEST 
—Sagitarius in Washington Post. 





good Americans. He 

expressed his regret that such an 
issue should arise in a Presidential 
campaign, and he hoped that Presi- 
dent Coolidge would assist in laying 
its ghost by coming forth with a 
similar pronouncement. 

But the President has maintained 
his customary silence. His Secre- 
tary, Bascom Slemp, has given a 
kind of oblique reply by writing in 
a private letter that “the President 
has repeatedly stated that he is not 
a member of the Order and is not 
in sympathy with its aims and pur- 
poses.” Where and when the Presi- 
dent made these statements is not 
clear. 

The President’s running mate has 
been as ambiguous as his chief. 
General Dawes has slapped the Klan 
gently on the wrist. He sees in this 
order “an institution groping for 
leadership” in communities which 


have lost patience with cowardly, 
time-serving politicians; but he con- 
cedes that the Klan is not a proper 
vehicle for law enforcement. Thus 
on the one issue that has so far 
drawn blood the General who has 
denounced politicians for their habit 
of straddling, has himself sounded 
a trumpet note of uncertain blast. 
As the cards are now falling, it 
appears that the Klan issue, to the 
extent that it exercises any influence 
at all, will favor the Democrats. In 
Maine, though Brewster won de- 
spite the stigma of the Klan, he ran 
some 15,000 behind his fellow Re- 
publican, Senator Fernald, who 
was not so handicapped. Davis’s 
stand against the sheeted Knights 
has not jeopardized his hold on 
the South, and it has strength- 
ened his lines in States like New 
Jersey, where the voters of recent 
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“WHAT BEAUTIFUL EYES YOU HAVE!” 
—Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 











alien origin and Catholic faith are 
numerous. In Missouri, Indiana and 
Ohio he may succeed in detaching 
some of the Negro vote from its 
traditional Republican allegiance, 
and if the results be close, this may 
suffice to give him those States. 


oo 


Congtessional Vistas 


OT WHO is elected President, 
but what the winner can ac- 
complish after he is elected, 
is, after all, the question of supreme 
importance facing the country. Re- 
cent history has shown abundantly 
how an Administration at odds with 
Congress is hamstrung. Woodrow 
Wilson was frustrated by a Con- 
gress dominated by his enemies; Cal- 
vin Coolidge has suffered the greater 
humiliation of defeat at the hands 
of his nominal friends. What hope 
may be entertained for peace be- 
tween the White’ House and the 
Capitol in the near future? 
Not much. The new House of 
Representatives to be elected in No- 
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vember will probably, it is true, give 
the successful Presidential nominee 
substantial support. He will carry 
his ticket with him. But no great 
likelihood exists that either Demo- 


. crats or Republicans will control the 


Senate. 

The present Senate is made up of 
47 Republicans, 43 Democrats, and 
8 “Progressives”. Forty-nine are 
needed for a majority. This fall 
33 seats are to be filled. The re-elec- 
tion of two Progressives, Magnus 
Johnson and Brookhart, is conceded. 
Of the 15 seats now held by Demo- 
crats, the Republicans are disputing 
only 3, those of Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts, Adams of Colorado, and 
Walsh of Montana. The chances 
are about even that they will cap- 
ture the first two. But the Re- 
publicans have already lost a South 
Dakota seat to the Progressives. 
Consequently, even if the Presi- 
dent’s party retain its hold on all 
its own seats that are being con- 
tested at this election, at best it can- 
not hope to muster more than 48 

















HARDLY WHAT ONE WOULD CALL A | 
WHIRLWIND | 

—Ding in New York Herald-Tribune, 
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votes in the Congress 
that comes into existence 
on the fourth of next 
March. 

The Democrats are in 
no better position. If 
they hold all they have 
and win every Republi- 
can seat that they are 
seriously disputing, they 
will control the Senate 
with 51 votes. But such 
a sweeping victory would 
require a national land- 
slide, of which there are 
no indications so far. 

But an interesting vista 
is opened in connection 
with the election of 1926. 
In that year 32 more 
Senators will come up 
for election, and only 8 


OuR CIRCUM-AVIATORS 








of them will be Demo- 
crats. Twenty-three are 
Republicans who were 





THE GREAT BALANCING ACT 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 











swept into office in the 
Harding avalanche of 
1920. Barring unforeseen contin- 
gencies, it is fairly certain that the 
Democrats will capture at least 5 of 
these seats in States normally Demo- 
cratic. This will be doubly probable 
if Calvin Coolidge is President, as 
the mid-term election usually reflects 
an anti- Administration current. 
Thus from 1927 to1929the prospects 
for a Democratic Senate are good. 
Whether Coolidge, Davis or Bry- 
an occupies the White House next 
March, it appears inevitable that 
the successful nominee will have an 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable Sen- 
ate on his hands for at least two 
years. If Coolidge remains in 
Washington, he will probably be at 
odds with Congress during the whole 
term of his Administration ; if either 
Davis or Bryan takes the Presi- 
dential oath, harmony may exist 
from 1927 to 1929. Thus only the 
Democratic nominees can extend to 
the nation a legitimate hope for 
an Administrative policy carried 
through with Congressional support. 


Magellans of the Air 


OUR unassuming, uncommuni- 
cative American army flyers 
have just accomplished the 

most spectacular stunt in the his- 
tory of aviation. On April 5th they 
quit their native land to girdle the 
globe, directing their course ever to- 
ward the setting sun. Five months 
later to a day, they regained Ameri- 
can territory, alightinginafogon the 
waters of Casco Bay, Maine. In 153 
days they had crossed 22 countries 
and two great oceans; they had 
fought and triumphed over Arctic 
blizzards and Mesopotamian sand- 
storms; they had felt their way 
through great banks of fog, the most 
treacherous enemy of all. They had 
flown through “undiscovered” airs, 
descending for rest and fuel replen- 
ishment in the remotest nooks of 
the earth; they had soared over an- 
cient cities of legendary renown, 
like Bagdad and Delhi; they had 
been féted in the capitals of Europe. 
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These four Magellans of the air 
who, barring accident on their final 
lap to the Pacific coast, will ever be 
remembered as the earth’s first cir- 
cum-aviators, are Lieutenant Lowell 
H. Smith, flight commander and pi- 
lot of the Chicago, his mechanician 
Lieutenant Leslie P. Arnold, Lieu- 
tenant Erik Nelson, pilot of the New 
Orleans, and his assistant, Lieu- 
tenant John Harding, Jr. 

The success of the American ex- 
pedition must be attributed solely to 
the enterprise of the Army air ser- 
vice and its high efficiency in work- 
ing with trifling resources. Avia- 
tion in France and England has 
been developed.commercially incom- 
parably farther than.in America, 
and in those countries it receives 
greater government support. All 
the more noteworthy, therefore, are 
the achievements of our army air- 
men in recent years, whose speed 
and altitude records and _ non- 
stop cross-country flights have com- 
manded the attention of the world. 
All the more noteworthy is the suc- 
cess of the first round-the-world 
flight. It has been accomplished by 
an air service subsisting on a finan- 
cial pittance. 

The flight would have failed if 
Washington had not prepared with 
meticulous care its string of fuel de- 
pots and if it had not always had 
at hand a supply of replacement 
parts. It would have failed if the 
aviators had not been in the best of 
physical condition, able to withstand 
incessant labor overhauling the mo- 
tors combined with the mental 
strain of uncertain prospects. As it 
is, of the four Douglas cruisers 
which set out, only two returned, a 
third, manned by Lieutenants Wade 
and Ogden, being forced down in the 
Orkneys. Both the Chicago and the 
New Orleans used up six motors. In 
covering the 23,335 miles from San 
Diego to New York, they were in the 
air a total of 13 days and one hour. 
Rival expeditions petered out while 
they were on their way. The gallant 
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but unfortunate Englishman, Major 
Stuart MacLaren, wrecked his ma- 
chine off Kamchatka, and Pelletier 
Doisy, the Frenchman, after a 
speedy flight from Paris, destroyed 
his at Shanghai. The Italian Loca- 
telli plunged into the North Atlantic. 
Fortunately, not a single fatality at- 
tended any of these disasters. 

Four centuries and two years ago 
a sailing vessel for the first time 
completed a voyage around the 
world. Airplanes have now dupli- 
cated that feat. Until a new me- 
dium of transportation is discov- 
ered, it looks as though circumnavi- 
gation holds no further problems 
for man to solve. 


od 


The League Struggles 


to Disarm Europe 


FTER London—Geneva. The 
League of Nations has there 
met, not for talk, but for busi- 

ness. To disarm or not:to disarm, 
that is the question. Thousands of 
visitors, including a multitude of 
Americans, are watching this busi- 
ness. It is history in the making. 
Let us disentangle the details. 

The Washington Conference ap- 
plied disarmament to battleships. 
The United States, Britain and Ja- 
pan there accepted the famous for- 
mula 5-5-3—the only serious discus- 
sion arising over the question 
whether, in modernizing dread- 
naughts, this country is entitled to 
elevate the turret guns. Britain 
says, No. The Navy Department 
answers, Yes. 

Spain and Italy do not formally 
adhere to the Washington Treaty. 
But this is only because Russia and 
Turkey stand aloof. It is not sug- 
gested that any power is now build- 
ing battleships of the large size. 
Thus far, at any rate, disarmament 
is effective. 

On the construction and use of 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines, 
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no limit has been set. In 
five years, the United 
States will have 122 sub- 
marines, Japan 73, 
France 63 and Britain 
31. To abolish under- 
water war-craft is still 
the British proposal. 
Airplanes and_ diri- 
gibles are also uncon- 
trolled. Britain, faced 
by the French preponder- 
ance, has now the largest 
aeroplane in the world. 
It weighs 9 tons and de- 
velops 1000 horse-power. 
While Denmark is abol- 
ishing her army and 
navy, she will increase 
her air-force. And Ja- 
pan also is cutting down 
her troops in-favor of 
planes.: Britain, too, is 
experimenting  success- 
fully with planes that can 














be guided from the 
ground, dropping bombs 
and aiming torpedoes as 
desired. In France and | 





THE BIRD MEN RETURN 
—Kirby in New York World. 
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other countries, there is 

an increased commercial use of 
planes which, of course, are adapted 
also for war.. 

The Washington Conference left 
land disarmament as “unfinished 
business.” To resume that busi- 
ness, President Coolidge has offered 
to call a second Conference at Wash- 
ington. This offer has been refused 
by Prime Minister MacDonald on 
the general ground that its proceed- 
ings must be lengthy and that it 
would be impossible for the leading 
European ministers to be absent 
from their capitals at this time and 
at such a distance. Whatever we may 
think of this rejoinder, it means 
that, for the moment, the limelight 
is focussed on Geneva. The League 
of Nations invited the United States 
to send a delegate to discuss the one 
subject of disarmament, but Secre- 
tary Hughes declined the sugges- 
tion. For the moment, then, the 


United States is isolated in her atti- 
tude. As Secretary Hughes points 
out, altruistically, we have ourselves 
reduced our armies and can thus ex- 
ert the force of example. 

For four years the League of Na- 
tions has been considering the prob- 
lem. A British plan was submitted 
by Lord Robert Cecil and a French 
plan by Colonel Requin. Out of 
these drafts, there emerged the now 
famous Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 
By this Treaty, peace was to be en- 
forced on any aggressive nation. 
The Council of the League by unani- 
mous vote was to determine which 
nation was aggressor in a dispute. 
Within four days, the aggressor 
had to submit to arbitration. Other- 
wise, the League would call on the 
nations in the continent where the 
aggressor was threatened to make 
war on the offender and appoint the 
commander of the armies placed at 
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the service of the League. More- 
over, the nations which felt them- 
selves to be menaced, might as here- 
tofore enter into military alliances 
with each other. 

This was, of course, dotting the i’s 
and crossing the t’s of Clause X with 
a vengeance. Asked whether the 
United States would sign such a 
treaty, Secretary Hughes replied in 
the main by quoting its provisions 
which, as he indicated, were obvi- 
ously an infringement of the Con- 
stitution. ‘The Treaty was promptly 
rejected by Canada.and other pow- 
ers, such as Rumania and Sweden. 

Finally, Ramsay MacDonald. de- 
livered the death blow. Throwing 
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over Lord Robert Cecil, he declared 
bluntly that the Council of the 
League could not command an AI- 
lied Army, that the Treaty would 
simply restore the system of Mili- 
tary Alliances and that it would ac- 
tually compel Great Britain and other 
nations to increase their armaments. 
By Viscount Grey and Lord Cecil, 
the British Prime Minister has been 
strongly attacked for his sabotage. 
MacDonald, however, has been sup- 
ported on the whole by Ear! Balfour 
whose shrewd mind realized at once 
that if the world is to be pacified by 
continents, the British Empire would 
have to be split according to conti- 
nents, which would mean its death. 
There will be one lia- 
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bility for England, an- 
other for Canada, a 
third for India and a 
fourth for South Af- 
rica. 

With the negative 
attitude, particularly 
of Britain, the French 
are irritated. What 
France wants is a 
guarantee of security. 
In the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Treaty she has 
been disappointed. She 
has worked for the 
same thing through 
the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance. 

This being the situ- 
ation, a number of 
Americans have pro- 
duced a new treaty of 
mutual assistance, 
called the Shotwell 
Plan. By this plan, 
war is declared to be 
an international crime 
and is so outlawed. 
There is an attempt to 
define “aggression,” 











A COMPLETE CHANGE 


French Prime Ministers. 





The recent meeting of the League of Nations at Geneva was 
attended, for the first time in its history, by the British and 


—London Punch 


and the charge of “ag- 
gression,” if made 
| against a country, is 

referred, not to the 
| Council of the League, 
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but to the International 
Court at The Hague—a 
judicial and not a politi- 
cal body. If, within four 
days, the aggressor re- 
fuses arbitration, the 
penalty is an economic 
boycott. Actual war is 
hinted at but not ordered. 
This scheme was laid be- 
fore the League as it 
gathered at Geneva. Its 
value as a subject of dis- 
cussion was admitted. 
But it was entirely un- 
official. There was no 
suggestion that the 
United States would 
sign the Shotwell Treaty. 
And without the United 
States, a boycott would 
be difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Also, a boycott is 
simply a siege or block- 
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ade, and inevitably it in- 
volves the use of force— 
or war. 





THE END OF THE ADVENTURE 
—Kirby in New York World. 








This, then, was the situ- 
ation when MacDonald and Herriot 
went to Geneva. MacDonald’s speech 
there was, to put it mildly, a bomb- 
shell for Paris, wrapped in benedic- 
tions. He declared that as long as 
there were armies and alliances, 
there could be no peace; that disarm- 
ament, with arbitration, wasthusthe 
only security ; and that as for aggres- 
sion, that could only be determined 
by the historian fifty years hence. 

And Lord Parmoor, who suc- 
ceeded Lord Cecil as British dele- 
gate at Geneva, added that peace 
could never be imposed by force—a 
purely pacifist dictum which led the 
French to ask why the British main- 
tain the Navy which, the other day, 
was reviewed by King George. The 
French Premier argued that there 
must be an international sanction 
for justice. And he was supported 
by other powers. 

Germany was, of course, délighted 
with MacDonald’s view of “aggres- 
sion.” Chancellor Marx had just 


happened to suggest that, after all, 
Germany was not criminally respon- 
sible for the war, as the Treaty of 
Versailles had stated; and here, in 
face of the protests of Paris was 
MacDonald — always a pro-German 
—referring the case of Belgium to 
the historian of the future! 

_However, the imponderables, as 
Bismarck called them, were on the 
side of peace, and a resolution in 
favor of unreserved arbitration was 
adopted unanimously amid impres- 
sive scenes of enthusiasm. And 
Premier Herriot insisted upon 
Prime Minister MacDonald _re- 
turning through France in the offi- 
cial French sleeper! The League 
has thus been left hard at work on 
pacification. 

And at Geneva it is hoped that 
the League will be completed. Ger- 
many, Russia and the United States 
would be welcomed as members. 
And this large view has, perhaps, 
superseded the plan for a European 
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League of Nations which won a 
prize in France, offered by Edward 
A. Filene of Boston. According to 
the Filene plan, Europe would set- 
tle her own military and economic 
problems and would present. to the 
United States her own scheme for 
settling war debts. It was, of 
course, the late W. T. Stead who, 
-years before the war, proposed and 
Andrew Carnegie who predicted a 
United States of Europe. 


od 


Fuss and Feathers— 


and the Prince 


HE Prince of Wales has landed, 
lunched with the President 
and survived Long Island for 

a fortnight.’ His quiet holiday has 
furnished publicity material, day by 
day, that has surpassed mere details 
like the Presidential Campaign, and 
even in the Hearst Press, Queen 
Maggie herself, with Mr. Jiggs and 
the rolling pin, has not absorbed a 
more abundant space. Will Rogers 
finds that the Prince is a “game little 
kid” and is reported to have taught 
His Royal Higness how to chew. And 
the dowagers of Long Island have 
achieved democracy—all of them 
now being created equal to the heir 
to the British throne. Débutantes 
have been less successful, and with 
some prudence the Prince has 
danced with staid matrons rather 
than the adoring flappers. One ex- 
ception occurred on the Berengaria. 
During the voyage, the Prince se- 
lected as his dancing partner a St. 
Louis, Missouri, girl, simply en- 
titled Miss Leonora Cahill. She is 
a charming young lady in speech 
and conduct, and, by a mere coinci- 
dence, her name happens to be Irish. 
The Prince of Wales, even in his 
gay moments, plays the diplomat, 
with the capable assistance of his en- 
tourage. 

To give our visitor his due, he can- 
not be said to have invited all this 
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pitiless publicity. Indeed, at one 
function, he sent a note to the jazz- 
band, which promptly changed its 
tune to “Leave Me Alone.” Still, 
there are many Americans who criti- 
cize “Wales” very severely because 
he “disappeared at night.” The ex- 
clusion of cameramen and the spot- 
light from his bedroom has led to 
the wildest speculation. In some 
quarters it is even suggested that, 
concealed by a closed door, he goes 
to sleep. Wecan only hope that this 
serious rumor has been exaggerated. 
Polo was spoilt by rain, but the 
Prince found occasional amusement 
inamotor-boat at fifty miles an hour, 
in dodging relays of reporters, in 
welcoming the circumaviators, in 
losing a hundred dollars on Epinard 
and in refusing invitations to see the 
Madonna in The Miracle. Everyone 
hopes that our princely guest will 
come again and will once more pre- 
serve a strict incognito. On future 
occasions, as this year, we promise 
to treat him as one of ourselves, 
making no fuss and in no way seek- 
ing to encroach upon his well-earned 
privacy. Lady interviewers will be 
reserved for Jackie Coogan. 


od 


The Dawes Plan Put to 
the Acid Test 


HIS month, there is great news 
from Europe. In the old 
world, peace is at last becom- 

ing a reality, and reconstruction has 
begun. Placing the news in the best 
possible light, we read that, on Au- 
gust 16th, the Allies, the United 
States and Germany signed the Lon- 
don Agreement which applies the 
Dawes Report to Germany. During 
the first three months, Owen D. 
Young, who was colleague to General 
Dawes, will act as Agent-General of 
Reparations. He will be succeeded 
permanently by S. Parker Gilbert, 
Jr., a well-known young lawyer of 
New York and former Under Secre- 
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tary of the Treasury. A monarchist 
newspaper in Berlin says that Mr. 
Young will be “the secret Emperor 
of Germany.” Undoubtedly, he will 
exercise a powerful influence, simi- 
lar to that of the late Lord Cromer 
during the revival of Egypt. Bol- 
shevists may say that this is govern- 
ment by banks and the kaiserdom 
of Morgan. And in this, too, there 
is an element of truth. Economists 
have superseded politicians and sol- 
diers. And bullion weighs heavier 
than bayonets and bullets. But be- 
hind the banks is what the New 
York Times calls “the will to peace.” 

Both France and Germany have 
ratified the Agreement. On July 
29th, Premier Herriot, on reporting 
to the French Parliament, had been 
heard in silence. And the Poincar- 


ist Evening Post, of New York, was. 


writing about “the trap that failed.” 
On August 18th, Herriot returned 
to Paris in triumph and, despite 
royalists and Poincaré’s fulmina- 
tions, was welcomed by an immense 
and enthusiastic multitude. “The 
Trap” had succeeded. After heated 
debates, during which Poincaré de- 
nounced Herriot for five hours at 
a stretch, the Dawes Plan won in 
the Chamber by 336 votes to 204 
and in the Senate by 181 votes to 
36. Herriot told France plainly 
that she must choose between signa- 
ture and isolation. 

In Germany, the struggle was 
even more critical. The Dawes Plan 
requires three bills to be passed in 
the Reichstag by a_ two-thirds 
majority. The first authorized the 
new gold bank. The second im- 
posed an international mortgage on 
railways. And the third applied a 
similar mortgage to industry as a 
whole. With Berlin jeering at the 
fifth birthday of the Republic, and 
von Tirpitz declaring that French 
friendship is bluff, this legislation 
was bitter medicine to swallow. 
Russia stirred up the Communists 
against the Dawes Plan, and Luden- 
dorff rallied the Die-Hards, but 
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THE KIND HEART 
—Murphy in New York American. 











Chancellor Marx—though at one 
time lacking the needed votes—man- 
aged in the end to put the business 
through, He was assisted by Her- 
riot who tactfully withdrew French 
troops from the towns of Offenburg 
and Appenweier in Baden and 
otherwise eased the occupation of 
German soil which—so far as the 
Ruhr is concerned—ends in a year. 
Indeed, Prime Minister MacDonald 
has stirred the dovecotes by writing 
Herriot a letter in which he repeats 
the British contention that the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr is illegal and 
urges that it be ended at the earliest 
date. 

Over Germany’s good faith there 
is; at the moment, no question. She 
has deposited a first payment of 5 
million dollars with the Agent Gen- 
eral. And Gates M. McGarrah, the 
chairman of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, 
will be the American director on the 
Board of the new Bank of Issue in 
Berlin. 
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The next step is to raise a loan of 
200 million dollars for Germany. It 
is expected that this loan will be 
offered in October and apparently 
there is no doubt that the money will 
be forthcoming, chiefly from the 
United States and Britain. But it 
must not be supposed that the future 
will be all plain sailing. In Great 
Britain there are still fire-eaters 
who will not have peace; and the 
Northcliffe or Rothermere Press is 
fiercely attacking the settlement, 
hoping to smash the German Loan 
on the London market. The Hearst 
Press, on this side, warns American 
investors that bonds, secured on 
German industries and railways, 
will-be offered for sale in the United 
States, which will make this country 
liable for collecting reparations! 

Assuming that the loan is floated, 
the new Bank will be duly started 
in Berlin. This bank will issue all 
or practically all legal currency ; and 
for every mark, in future, there 
must be in the bank a reserve of at 





| BOTH OF THEM 
| —Wiliams in New York American. 
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least one-third of a mark in gold. 
The new mark will represent one 
billion of the paper marks hitherto 
in circulation. 

Having thus adjusted Repara- 
tions, Europe will proceed, no doubt, 
to a settlement of Inter-Ally Debts. 
And inevitably this will involve the 
United States as creditor. To cut 
down the debts all round is the policy 
advocated by Mr. Boyden, formerly 
the United States observer on the 
Reparations Commission. But will 
the United States agree? 


oo 


A Chinese War 


N China there is civil war. The 
issues may be obscure, the 
names may be unpronounceable, 

but the fighting is real. And, even 
if there is much firing at the sky, 
the weapons are modern. China is 
learning the use of guns, of rifles, 
of airplanes. And while, at the 
moment, she is practising on her 
own citizens, it may to-morrow be 
the turn of the foreigner. Among 
other symptoms of advance is the 
abolition of the pigtail in many 
regiments. Chinese troops are to- 
day drilled like Europeans and 
there arises the interesting question 
as to which power has broken its 
pledge to the Washington Confer- 
ence by furnishing China with arms. 
At Geneva, the traffic in arms is 
likely to be, once more, a subject of 
discussion. 

China is not a country but an 
agglomeration. As we have 48 
States, each under a governor, so has 
China 20 provinces, each under a 
tuchun. And as each of our States 
has its militia, so has each Chinese 
province its army. These are the 
armies that are contending. 

Like Gaul, China is divided into 
three parts. Manchuria is ruled 
by General Chang. He is a success- 
ful bandit, in the pay of Japan, and 
the aim of all sensible Chinamen is 
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to keep Chang beyond the Great 
Wall. Chang is ever on watch to 
make trouble. 

Secondly, there is the Republic at 
Pekin. This represents the middle 
classes of China and is maintained 
by the forces of General Wu. It is 
the Republic which commands the 
services of Weng, the Christian 
General, who trains his troops as 
Cromwell trained his _ Ironsides, 
holding prayer meetings and giving 
instruction in the Bible as part of 
“the orders of the day.” 

Thirdly, we have the Southern Re- 
public, also dependent on military 
support, but inspired by the Chris- 
tian and former President, Sun- 
Yat-Sen, who reigns over Canton. 
Sun has but little money with which 
to pay his troops, against whom the 
European merchants of Canton 
have had to organize Volunteers or 
Fascisti. When Sun threatened to 
bombard the city, he was told 
plainly by Britain that her navy 
would intervene. Sun replied by a 
manifesto accusing England of Im- 
perialism and of committing atroci- 
ties in Egypt, India and Ireland. 

The war is, however, over Shang- 
hai. This great seaport lies on the 
frontier between the provinces of 
Kiangsu and Chekiang. It is in the 
physical possession of Lu Yung-Hsi- 
ang, the tuchun of Chekiang who is 
supported by General Chang, of 
Manchuria. What we are seeing, 
then, is an attempt by the Republic 
to obtain effective control over the 
southern territories of China. And 
in the harbor of Shanghai, as at 
Canton, foreign warships are vig- 
ilant. 

At this date, the fighting is inde- 
terminate, and foreigners, including 
missionaries, are safe. One stroke 
by General Chi has its amusing as- 
pect. He has issued a proclamation 
describing General Lu (who holds 
Shanghai) as a “murderer, robber, 
rebel, tyrant and acceptor of bribes” 
whose crimes are “as big as heaven.” 
He therefore offers to General Lu’s 
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SPEAKING OF CHINESE PUZZLES 
—Cargill for Central Press Association. 











troops the following financial ar- 
rangement: 


For General Lu’s capture 


GROG OF GWE. 6. ob. e 568s $50,000 
For a complete regiment of 

EE cout Pind s 66.00 008 50,000 
For a field gun or aeroplane 20,000 
For a machine gun........ 1,000 
To a deserter...... Two months’ pay. 


This generous manifesto con- 
cludes with the words, “I sigh for 
you.” 

Sun-Yat-Sen in the South and 
Chang in the North, being equally 
opposed to the Republic at Pekin, 
are acting as Allies. And it is not 
very creditable to Sun-Yat-Sen, a 
man cursed by personal vanity, that 
this should be the case. Sun is send- 
ing troops to help General Lu who 
seems to be almost surrounded. 
And Chang has declared war on 
Pekin direct. There are multitudes 
of refugees in the foreign legations 
at Shanghai. The Red Cross is busy. 
And press-gangs are hauling help- 
- civilians by ropes to the sham- 

es. 
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Listening In 
A Broadcast of Significant Sayings 


NYBODY can sympathize with a 

hungry stomach; it takes a peculiar 
genius to sympathize with a hungry soul. 
—Art Young, one of America’s most 
trenchant cartoonists. 


[X dealing with murderers to talk about 

split personality, or degeneracy, or 
pathological types is a mere spinning of 
idle words. Atrophies, aberrations and 


6 ete censor has always inclined to the 
belief that the theater causes the evil 
of its time instead of merely reflecting it. 
—William C. de Mille, motion-picture and 
play-producer. 


OMPLAINT is made that John W. 
Davis is a corporation lawyer. Now 
the Government of this country has al- 
ways been largely given over to lawyers, 


hypertrophies may 
be reasons for their 
being what they 
are, but these are 
not excuses for bad 
conduct. As mur- 
derers they are 
dangerous just as 
vicious dogs, or 
goring bulls, or 
pig-killing boars 
are dangerous. A 
good sportsman or 
a sensible stockman 
makes no pother 
about putting dog 
or bull or boar out 
of the way, not 
only for  protec- 
tion’s sake but also 
because of heredi- 
tary influence. De- 
graded egos who 
stake their lives in 
a game against 
loaded dice must 





WE are likely to hear a _ great 
deal of discussion about liberal 
thought and progressive action. It is 
well for the country to have liberality 
in thought and progress in action, but 
its greatest asset is common sense. In 
the commonplace things of life lies the 
strength of the Nation. It is not in 
brilliant conceptions and strokes of 
genius that we shall find the chief re- 
liance of our country, but in the home, 
in the school, and in religion. Amer- 
ica -will continue to defend these 
shrines. Every evil force that seeks to 
desecrate or destroy them will find 
that a Higher Power has endowed 
the people with an inherent spirit of 
resistance. The people know the dif- 
ference een pretense and reality. 
They want to be told the truth. They 
want to be trusted. They want a 
chance to work out their own salva- 
tion. The people want a government 
of common sense.—Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States and Re- 
publican nominee for reelection. 


but the demand 
seems to be that 
only _ second-rate 
ones should be em- 
ployed in the ser- 
vice of the State. 
The good ones are 
corporation law- 
yers and must be 
left with the pri- 
vate interests that 
employ them. In 
other words, we 
have _ established 
the precedent of de- 
manding that rich 
private individuals 
must have better 
service than the 
Government.— 
Heywood Broun, 
one of the _ best 
known of New 
York’s columnist- 
philosophers. 








pay the price when 





“THERE is to-day 





they lose.—Charles 
J. Finger, journalist, author, biographer 
of gallant rogues and traveler in far lands. 


[* all murderers were exposed to the ob- 

jective examination given neurotic or 
insane patients, the courts would find 
enough psychological reasons for their 
crimes so that society would deem it wise 
to give murderers other treatment than 
hanging. .. .We must eliminate our in- 
stinctive hatred of the murderer before we 
can hope to find a cure for murder.—Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, specialist in unbalanced 
mentality who gave testimony for the de- 
fense in the Loeb-Leopold murder case in 
Chicago. 


as great dif- 
ference of opinion within our political par- 
ties as there is between them. Our ele- 
phants, our donkeys, and our moose are 
afflicted with split souls and divided 
minds.—Glenn Frank, social thinker and 
editor of the Century Magazine. 


[N France the workman likes to under- 
stand what he is doing. When a job is 
done he likes to look at it, pass his hand 
over it, as if caressing it, and to think, “It 
is done. It is not for the boss that I do this, 
it is for myself, for my contentment, for 
my pleasure, for my dignity.” He doesn’t 
want your American “efficiency methods.” 
—Eugéne Brieux, French dramatist. 
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HAVE become the solitary proud art- 

ist. I have decided not to care or to 
know what happens outside of my villa. 
Every evening I burn before an altar of 
stone the heap of the day’s unopened and 
unanswered letters. To write to me is 
useless, to come to my door equally use- 
less. I answer nobody. I receive nobody. 
Neither prayer nor insolences can break 
my monastic enclosure. My dogs are wise 
and bite well. Have I made myself clear? 
—Gabriel d’Annunzio, Italian poet, novel- 
ist, aviator and rival of the former Kaiser 
in megalomania. 


WHat haunts me incessantly in these 

days of recrudescence of race and 
national hatreds is the depressing thought 
that this Great Experiment of America 
may after all be a 
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Ou age is an amazing age, but it is 

not a Christian age. Our conquests 
are conquests of knowledge; we need the 
conquests of culture. We have learned 
how to fly physically; we need to learn 
to fly spiritually—Ramsay MacDonald, 
Labor Prime Minister of England. 


THE notion that America is advanced 
only shows how deceptive is the mask 

of machinery and materialistic science. 
As a historical fact, those who have been 
advanced in their machinery have gener- 
ally not been advanced in their ideas. 
The makers of machinery have been loyal 
or conventional or docile or servile, as you 
choose to regard it. The people without 
machinery have been intellectual, indepen- 
dent, speculative, or skeptical, as you 
choose to regard it. 





vain dream. I dread 
to think of our 
country as a people 
torn by conflict be- 
tween black and 
yellow and white, 
bet ween Protes- 
tants and Catho- 
lics, Jew and non- 
Jew, foreign born 
and native born; a 
conflict that will 
unleash all the 
bestial fury and 
malice of which 
only .humans are 
capable; a conflict 


We 





WW Hat have the Democrats to offer? 
have things, 

which require even more of struggle, 
more of efforts, and certainly more 
of vigilance than this universal com- 
We want to offer to the 
American people, first of all, common 
justice; and second, common honesty, 
and by that I mean honesty in thought 
as well as in deed; and finally, we wish 
to offer the virtue of common cour- 
age at home, in legislation, in admin- 
istration, and in the great cause of 
peace.—John W. Davis, 
nominee for the Presidency. 


The flying-ships of 
Count Zeppelin and 
the petrol traffic of 
Mr. Rockefeller are 
panting hundreds 
of miles behind the 
slow camel of Job 
or the white ele- 
phant of Buddha. 
No people think 
less than those en- 
gaged in the appli- 
cation of physical 
science to practical 
commerce. No peo- 
ple think less than 
the Americans. The 


believe me, 


Democratic 








that will drown 

the voice of justice and generosity; a 
eonflict that will conjure up a veritable 
hell where there should be only good will 
among men and a binding sense of com- 
mon humanity; a conflict that will leave 
in its wake only the dead ashes of a great 
burning human dream. We must prevent 
America from becoming a gigantic replica 
of Europe with its racial hatreds, its re- 
ligious bigotries, its cultural intolerances 
and its worm-eaten spirit of caste. Amer- 
ica is certain to become richer and stronger 
and more comfortable than she is even 
now. But what will it profit her if she 
save her body and lose her soul?—Julius 
Drachsler, Professor of Government and 
Sociology at the College of the City of 
New York. 


G POKEN poetry ought to be as exciting 
as a football match—John Masefield, 
distinguished English poet. 





great mass of the 
America people remain, both for good 
and evil, stolidly, stubbornly, astoundingly 
conservative in their ideas.—G. K. Chester- 
ton, caustic English social critic. 


THE life of new books grows shorter 

and shorter. They come, not by 
flakes, but by snow-storms. Books that 
had their year, now have their season. 
Only the hardiest live over from Fall to 
Spring, or from Spring to Autumn. Light 
novels, jest books, gift books, travel books, 
and other moths and butterflies of litera- 
ture, flutter a month or so and then die. 
. .. If readers would take the trouble to 
note down the books they want to read, if 
they would ask for them, get them, read 
them, that simple expedient would in a 
few years reduce waste publication fifty 
per cent., and add at least as much to 
average quality—Henry Seidel Canby, 
one of America’s foremost literary critics. 
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Plutarcho Elias Calles 


Mexico’s President-elect is Called “The Latin Lincoln” 


HETHER Plutarcho Elias Calles 

be “the tiger of Sonora,” or 

“the Latin Lincoln,” or a little 

bit of both, one thing is certain—this 
big, square, dark-eyed son of the soil, 
the father of four sons and of five 
daughters of renowned beauty, is suc- 
ceeding Obregon as President of Mex- 
ico. As usual, the election has included 
rebellion, but to the credit of Obregon 
and Calles be it added that the rebellion 
did not succeed. The reason was that, 
in the cities and on the countryside, 
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the poor believed in these two men. 
And for the first time in Mexican his- 
tory, the poor were organized. If de 
la Huerta, who was rival to Calles, lost 
in his insurrection, it was because 
neither the trade-unions nor the peas- 
ants would lend their support. What 
Lenin deified as the hammer and the 
sickle crushed the treason. 

Calles frankly admits that he and 
Obregon are radicals who fly the red 
flag. If, he argues, Americans had 
been subject to four centuries of Mexi- 
can feudalism, they also would fly 
the red flag. Like Obregon, 
therefore; Calles stands for the 
eight-hour day, the six-day week, 
the same pay for both sexes, a 
minimum wage, workmen’s com- 
pensation, the right of labor both 
to organize and to strike, and a 
month’s leave after childbirth for 
employed mothers, without loss of 
pay. By Article 123 of the Con- 
stitution of 1917 these principles 
are guaranteed, and it is also laid 
down that no woman should be 
employed at night and that no 
child under the age of twelve 
years should be employed at all. 
And to all this is added a real 
endeavor to institute a system of 
national education. Calles was 
himself once a teacher, and on 
holidays he will still spend his 
time imparting the alphabet to 
children, kicking their bare toes 
under their desks. “It is good”— 
so he will tell them—*“to fight for 
your country, but the worst enemy 
that you have to fight is ignor- 
ance.” 

Like Obregon, President Calles 
is determined to restore the land 





ONCE A SCHOOLMASTER, NOW THE “TIGER OF 
SONORA” 

President-elect Calles is only 47, but in Mexico he 
is regarded as an Elder Statesman and is called 
“el viego’—the old man. 








to the people who were robbed of 
it by the Spaniards, so he argues, 
at the conquest. Hence the 
policy of breaking up the big 























haciendas or ranches and distributing 
their acres among peons who, under 
Diaz, were no better than slaves. It is 
what the Bolshevists have done with 
the land in Russia, and it is what, in 
effect, has happened to land in Ireland. 
And, in Mexico, the only question is 
whether there should or should not be 
compensation paid to the dispossessed 
owners. What they receive is the price 
of their land in government bonds 
which admittedly are worthless. In 
other words, the injustice to the peons 
is remedied by what in effect is con- 
fiscation. 

Calles defends this by arguing that 
the owners of the haciendas usually ob- 
tained them by robbery and that the 
United -States paid no compensation 
when she freed the slaves, who had been 
reckoned as legal property. To this 
his critics answer, that for many ha- 
ciendas—that of the lately murdered 
Mrs. Evans, for instance—good money 
was honestly paid by the possessor for a 
lawful title. And it is added that the 
seizure of haciendas has been dishon- 
estly carried out by grafters who care 
not for the peons but for themselves. 
This is a charge which President-elect 
Calles cannot and does not deny. A 
fair view of this man, as of Obregon, 
is, then, that his industrial and educa- 
tional aims are excellent, but that his 
agrarian revolution is open to consider- 
able misgiving. 

’ Obregon greatly reduced the army, 
dismissing, it is said, as many as 5,000 
generals and demobilizing about 100,000 
anpaid, ill-fed men. There are still 
60,000 soldiers under arms in Mexico, 
and Calles hopes yet further to disband 
these forces. The management of the 
army was corrupt and its officers have 
repeatedly acted as traitors to all that 
is honest and progressive in Mexican 
politics. 

Calles is to-day forty-seven years old. 
In Mexico, that makes him an Elder 
Statesman and they call him “el viego” 
—the old man. Yet his hair is still 
brown and his clipped moustache is 
military in exactitude. His home town 
is the port of Guaymas, in Sonora, and 
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while he wore no shoes till he was six- 
teen, his teachers prophesied that one 
day he would be governor of the prov- 
ince. It was in the school that he be- 
gan his life work. He began teaching 
at Guaymas, was promoted to be prin- 
cipal and then became the Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Hermosillo, the 
state capital. It was a career which, at 
the outset, might have been that of any 
young American citizen. 

But Calles wanted better schools and 
a broader curriculum. And this meant 
disfavor with Don Porfirio Diaz, the 
Dictator President. Calles, therefore, 
began to farm and he soon became the 
squire of a village called Fronteras. 
People flocked to him for help, as they 
always do to a strong man. He was 
bonesetter, merchant, judge. And as 
Mayor or municipal president, he had 
become a revolutionary, indeed a mem- 
ber of a radical club and colleague of 
certain exiles who, at Los Angeles, were 
publishing a progressive newspaper for 
Mexico. For such a man it was a short 
step from the farm to the battlefield. 
Calles fought for the cause of Madero 
and liberty as he understood the term. 
And when Victoriano Huerta murdered 
Madero, Calles—then chief of police at 
Agua Pieta—with 500 men _ joined 
Obregon. 

Rapidly he rose to be General in the 
Army and Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor in Carranza’s Cabinet. Holding 
that office, he refused to allow soldiers 
to shoot down strikers; and it was 
Calles, who, as Secretary of War, car- 
ried out, the military reductions under 
Obregon. He placed thousands of sol- 
diers in agricultural colonies, and Obre- 
gon made him what at Washington 
would be called his “Secretary of State.” 

It may be said that Calles, as Presi- 
dent, is merely the nominee of Obregon. 
Mexicans doubtless are unaccustomed to 
free elections as we have them, but on 
behalf of the recent contest it is 
claimed that Calles was genuinely nom- 
inated by the Labor, the Agrarian and 
the Socialist Parties, and that anybody 
could have been nominated to oppose 
him. In fact, General Angel Flores, 
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former governor of Sinaloa, did stand 
as Conservative candidate and was 
beaten, not by bayonets but by the bal- 
lot. Mexico is thus under a process of 
training in what is meant by constitu- 
tional government. And Calles has the 
emphatic endorsement of Samuel Gom- 
pers and the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The President-elect has called at 
Washington and is visiting Europe. It 
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means that, under his guidance, Mexico 
is determined to assert once more her 
international status. Whether this 
means repaying old debts or contract- 
ing new ones remains to be seen. The 
country is in the midst of a pretty tiff 
with Britain over the Evans outrage, 
but Britain has a way of overlooking 
such mishaps where there are larger 
issues at stake. 





Miriam Amanda Ferguson 
Soon to Take Office as the First Woman Governor of Texas 


pears to be a feminine and fam- 

ily,-as well as a political, ven- 
geance against the Ku Klux Klan (in- 
trenched most formidably in Texas), a 
woman, wife of a former Governor of 
that Lone Star State, successive to Kan- 
sas in cantankery, has received a Demo- 
cratic gubernational nomination that is 
equivalent to an election. Incidentally, 
“Ma” Ferguson (as she has been called 
in the campaign) disclaims, decries and 
denies all responsibilities and deroga- 
tives such as attach to the political 
record of her husband, James A. Fergu- 
son. 

She is a stalwart, this pioneer woman 
Governor-in-prospect, who has political 
ideas as far afield from her husband’s 
as are those of Mrs. Clem Shaver’s 
(wife of the Democratic Presidential 
campaign manager), in appraising the 
patriotism and denouncing the pacifi- 
cism of Governor Bryan. 

An interview with her by a New York 
Times representative and a visit to her 
home near Temple, Texas, afford evi- 
dence that this pioneer woman Governor 
has been underestimated. Her success 
in the primary is attributable to the 
Klan struggle, and she was aided by her 
husband, a skilful politician; but she 
declares her intention to administer the 
office for which she has been designated, 
and asserts that her views and policies 
are her own. In important matters 


DL) rests to 8 war with what ap- 


they diverge from those with which her 
husband has been identified. At her 
home, in the presence of former Gover- 
nor Ferguson, she was catechized re- 
garding the rumor that she would be 
only a Gubernatorial figurehead, and re- 
plied: 

“Yes, I know all about that. Of course, 
I shall consult my husband and I shall 
also consult some of the other able men 
who have so loyally supported me in my 
battle for the nomination. ‘Jim,’ I mean 
my husband, has been painted in all the 
colors of the rainbow, but I know him bet- 
ter than any other person, and I know that 
he is honest and that no man was ever 
more misjudged. He is my husband, and 
trusting him as I do I would be foolish not 
to seek his advice when necessary. But 
after all is said and done, the fact remains 
that I am to be the Governor and I shall 
be Governor in every sense of the word.” 


To which her husband added, “Tt 
guess there isn’t much room for doubt 
as to who will be the Governor. As 
for me, I shall be the handy man about 
the house. I will cut the wood and 
bring in the water.” 

“Oh, no,” Mrs. Ferguson interrupted, 
“you are going to do everything you 
can to help me, just as are all my other 
good friends.” 

Yet in appearance and in her domestic 
environment the Governor-to-be is pic- 
tured as the housewife and the gentle- 
woman rather than the politician. Her 
home city of Temple, boasting about 
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10,000 population, is in the geo- 
graphical center of the State. 
“Ma” Ferguson’s father was a 
leading citizen of Temple 
County, and the title to the pres- 
ent Ferguson farm, which was 
his home, now stands in the name 
of his daughter. 

She was born and reared in an 
atmosphere of culture, and the 
charge that she is a woman lack- 
ing in education is obviously un- 
true. Her friends describe her 
as one of the able women of the 
State, and it is only necessary to 
talk to her to realize that she is 
at home among the problems with 
which she will have to deal as 
Governor. 

A slight woman of medium 
stature, a grandmother in her 
early 50s, with two daughters, 
Mrs. Ouida Nolle and Miss 
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Dorrance Ferguson, the latter of 


whom has been active in the 
campaign, the future Governor 
of the Lone Star State was 
gay as a girl as she reviewed 
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“I SHALL BE GOVERNOR OF TEXAS IN EVERY 
SENSE OF THE WORD” 

Mrs. M. A. Ferguson is shown on her farm near 

Temple, Tex., with her youngest daughter who is 

active in her campaign, and with her Democratic 


her political victory, declar- 2 


mule. 








ing: 


“Of course, I am delighted. If I was 
not I would not be human. But I think 
I know exactly the kind of task that is 
to be mine in the two years I will be Gov- 
ernor. I am not a bit nervous and I know 
I am going to make good; otherwise I 
would not have made the race. _I do feel 
the weight of the burden I am to assume 
and that is why during the campaign I 
prayed God for guidance, and as Governor 
I shall continue to seek the guidance that 
can come only from Him.” 


There is no question in her mind as 
to what her victory means to Texas. 


“The result shows that the people of 
this great State of ours are through with 
the Klan domination, and I think we 
Texans know more about what this means 
than do the people of any other State in 
the Union. This victory is the voice of 
Texas declaring in tones no one can mis- 
understand that the Wizard and his 
henchmen shall not rule Texas. Further- 
more, I am convinced this great victory 





will prove of inestimable benefit to other 
States in which the Klan has gained a 
foothold, especially in the Southern States. 


In the next breath we have the para- 
doxical assertion that “the Klan issue 
is dead in Texas and the days of in- 
tolerance are ended’; so that “now we 
can get down to business and make 
Texas what it should be, not only the 
biggest and finest, but also the happiest 
and best governed State in the Union.” 

A photograph showing Mrs. Fergu- 
son in the midst of a flock of white 
Leghorn chickens, another taken of her 
and a mule—a Democratic mule, she 
calls it—and other pictures showing her 
peeling peaches are misleading in sug- 
gesting her social status. She is a 
housekeeper, and is interested in the 
details of her farm, but the actual 
physical work she performs is done as 
a diversion and not from necessity. The 
two Ferguson homes—the house in 
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Temple and the country place on the 
outskirts of the city—reflect a comfort- 
able way of life. 

The campaign slogan, “Me for Ma,” 
while effectual as a vote-getter, does 
not embody any term ever used famil- 
iarly in the Ferguson family. The two 
daughters of the future Governor of 
Texas do not abbreviate the word 
“Mother.” The “Ma” idea came from 
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her initials, M. A. Ferguson, rather 
than Miriam Amanda Ferguson, her 
ordinary signature. “Ma” is not the 
kind of term applicable to a woman pos- 
sessing as much dignity as Mrs. Fergu- 
son, but when large automobiles and 
smaller cars pass her house, bearing the 
printed phrase “Me for Ma,” the first 
woman to approach a Gubernatorial of- 
fice smiles complacently. 





Crown Prince Regent Hirohito 
In Him Japan Has a Royal Benedick and Ruler of a New Order 


crisis in her social progress, when 

her Mikado has lost his mind, and 
her Elder Statesmen are conscious of a 
diminishing prestige, it is fortunate 
that in the Prince Regent, Hirohito, 
this country of earthquake and innova- 
tion should have found a second Prince 
of Wales. The problem which the mon- 
archies in Japan and Britain have had 
to face is one and the same, namely, 
how to humanize an ancient and heredi- 
tary office which has been detached by 
etiquette from a genuine contact with 
the people. And in England and Japan 
—one might add in whatever remains 
royalist of Germany—the nation has 
watched, not so much the father and 
titular sovereign on the throne as the 
son and heir who belongs to the future 
rather than the past. The princes of 
England and Japan are friends and 
those must have been historic conversa- 
tions in which these. scions of an illus- 
trious lineage talked over the destiny 
of their respective dynasties. 

Of the two young men, “Wales” is the 
elder. But in training and outlook, they 
are alike. Both have traveled. Both 
have played games. And both have 
given the impression that they think 
themselves less sacred than they are 
thought by others. The Prince of 
Wales has tumbled from a horse. The 
Crown Frince Hirohito has allowed him- 
self to be seen and even cheered by a 
crowd which thirty years ago would 


J om is in revolution. And at this 


have committed hara-kiri at the thought 
of looking on a being so divine. And 
both princes, having failed to complete 
a round of golf, have torn up their score- 
cards. It meant the end of what the 
Greeks called apotheosis or the deifica- 
tion of royalty. The prince cannot be 
God who slices his ball into a bunker 
and misses a two-foot putt. 

It is true that, while the Prince of 
Wales remains a bachelor, the Crown 
Prince of Japan has this year married. 
But even here, the apparent difference 
only amphasizes the underlying similar- 
ity between the two careers. For the 
Crown Prince, like the Prince of Wales, 
refused to marry, unless he married the 
bride of his unfettered choice. And he 
got his own way. His union with the 
Princess Nagako broke a_ well-estab- 
lished precedent. It was not that the 
Crown Prince married beneath his rank. 
On the contrary, his wife is his royal 
cousin. What he did do was to select 
her from a collateral branch of his own 
family instead of from one of the five 
great houses of the nobles who had— 
during a thousand years of precedent— 
established a collective right to furnish 
an Emperor or his heir with a consort. 
Like the suppression of the Shogun 
who, for so many generations, governed 
Japan in the name of a sacred but im- 
potent Emperor, it was a direct blow at 
the higher aristocracy on the part of 
the Throne. And if the Crown Prince 
was able to carry it through, the reason 




















was that the people were behind him. 
Not for the first time the Regent of a 
country has combined with a rising de- 
mocracy in order to escape from the fet- 
ters of a feudal peerage. 

The ceremony at the imperial mar- 
riage was, doubtless, one hundred per 
cent Shinto. To witness those ancient 
and elaborate rites, no foreigner and 
especially no reporter was admitted. 
Neither radio nor a film by spotlight re- 
vealed the majestic scene to a fascinated 
universe. But when all was over and 
the bride and bridegroom emerged 
from the veil of mystery which had en- 
shrouded their vows, they were imme- 
diately claimed by the twentieth cen- 
tury. Guns of the most modern caliber 
thundered salutes over land 
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It was in the Kashiko-Dokoro, a 
shrine of extreme sanctity and an- 
tiquity, that the marriage was cele- 
brated. Here are the three treasures of 
the Shinto faith, the Mirror that dates 
from 92 B.C., and signifies the sun; the 
Sword that spells courage; and the 
Jewel which glows with mercy. All are 
decked for the day with fresh fruits and 
chrysanthemums. To approach the 
shrine, with rhythmic steps and slow, 
in time with the clash of cymbals, occu- 
pied the Prince and Princess for two 
hours of precise postures and exact atti- 
tude. Then came finally the exchange 
of the sacred rice wine, thrice three 
times, and the exalted pair were hus- 
band and wife. Reverently did they 





and sea. And the multitudes 








greeted the bridal carriage 
with wild ovations. The de- 
mocracy and the militarism 
of our own day had thus the 
last word. 

What those hidden cere- 
monies were, no newspaper 
has fully explained. The 
regent was clad in the tra- 
ditional costume of a Jap- 
anese noble. He was accom- 
panied with the crown and 
scepter and also, one pre- 
sumes, with Tsubokiri, the 
Sacred Sword, which has 
passed from Emperor to 
Crown Prince since 889 A.D., 
and is thus more than a cen- 
tury older than that crown 
of Edward the Confessor 
which is set on the head of 
English sovereigns. The 
Princess was gloriously ar- 
rayed in five kimonos, woven 
of silk, and her fan was so 
carried that sacred gifts, not 
to be touched by hand, could 
be placed thereon and re- 
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moved. The external kimono 
was suitably embroidered 
with those emblems of a long 
life, the pine and the tor- 
toise. 





“THE PRINCE OF WALES” OF JAPAN 
Prince Regent Hirohito is no respector of Nipponese 
traditions, one of the most ancient of which he broke 

when he married the Princess 


Nagako. 
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adore the spirits of 122 ancestors, also 
paying special visits to the temples of 
Iso and Yamada where, respectively, 
they announced their happiness to the 
Emperors Jimmu and Momoyama, long 
departed elsewhere. 

There, indeed, was Old Japan, per- 
petuated with a loyal fidelity to the past, 
but only perpetuated behind closed 
doors. The little Princess, like other 
girls of her age, does not always appear 
in the kimono. She has been photo- 
graphed in gowns of Parisian design 
_and has visited an exhibition of French 
art in Tokyo, wearing a costume that 
charmingly combined the styles of East 
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and West. And the Princess, as a 
liberal, joins with the Prince in study- 
ing Socialism. If there are plots to 
blow them up in their palace—and such 
have been discovered——the objectives of 
the dynamite want to know the reason 


why. 


Of the Bourbons it was said that 
they learned nothing and forgot noth- 
ing. But of the royal house of Japan 
it is truer to say that, while they slowly 
forget, they are quick to learn. If they 
relax their hold on the past, it is only 
that they may have hands ready to seize 
the more abundant prosperity and pros- 
pect of the present, ‘ 





Seymour Parker Gilbert, Jr. 


At 32 He Becomes Agent-General of Reparation Payments 


R. C. Leffingwell in a confiden- 

tial aside as he introduced 
Seymour Parker Gilbert, Jr., to the 
officials of the Treasury Department on 
a day in 1918. Nor was the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, in charge 
of fiscal matters connected with the 
Liberty Loan floatations, joking when 
he welcomed this new member, aged 
twenty-six, of the War Loan Staff. 
For Gilbert had followed Leffingwell 
from the New York law firm of Cra- 
vath & Henderson, and the then Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Treasury was well 
acquainted with the young man he was 
introducing, even if he did look more 
like an office boy. It set heads to 
wagging in the sedate and conservative 
Treasury Department that a mere 
“youngster” should have been sum- 
moned to assist in the intricate trans- 
actions of the Government having to 
do with foreign loans, and boy wonders 
are notoriously not man wonders, as a 
rule, after they have passed the age of 
precocity. But Assistant Secretary 
Leffingwell carefully qualified his com- 
ment. “He doesn’t look the part,” he 
explained, “but you will find out that 
he is one of the brightest men we have 
in the building.” 


66 A BOY wonder,” whispered Judge 


It was not a false prophecy, in view 
of the fact that six years later the 
young man has been appointed perma- 
nent Agent-General of Reparations Pay- 
ments, and his appointment, in his 
thirty-second year, to the most impor- 
tant position created under the Dawes 
Plan, was immediately confirmed by the 
Reparations Commission. While it is 
understood that the post will carry a 
salary, variously estimated at from 
$25,000 to $50,000 a year, including ex- 
penses, neither the amount nor the cur- 
rency in which it will be paid has at 
this writing been settled. 

To return to Washington in 1918, 
probably a correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript is not extravagant in say- 
ing that no Treasury official ever 
grasped the details of his work quicker 
than did “young Gilbert,” as they 
called him at first, or developed a larger 
capacity for carrying heavier burdens. 
Indeed, according to the Transcript 
biographer, they seemed: to him no 
burdens at all, for he handled them 
with ease and with a judgment which 
is remembered to have been unerring. 
Pleasing in personality and engaging 
in his contacts with superiors and sub- 
ordinates alike, “young Gilbert” in 
record time became one of the most 
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trusted men in the Department under 
Secretaries Glass and Houston; and 
when the Administration changed, 
Andrew W. Mellon had not been in 
office a week before he learned to de- 
pend on “young Gilbert,” and through- 
out his service until last November, 
when Gilbert rejoined the New York 
law firm of Cravath, Henderson & De 
Gersdorff, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is said to have regarded him as 
his right-hand man. 

The new Reparations Commissioner 
was born October 13th, 1892, in Bloom- 
field, New Jersey, graduating from 
Rutgers College in 1912, earning an 
A.B. with an A.M. in 1916 and an 
honorary M. Sc. in 1922; and it was 
not out of order for him to take an 
LL. B. cum laude from Harvard in 
1915. He directly thereafter engaged 
in the practice of law in the metropolis, 
which he quitted for Washington at 
the behest of Judge Leffingwell whom 
he succeeded as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1920. The latter is 
now a member of J. P. Morgan and 
Company. President Harding reap- 
pointed Gilbert, in March, 1921, and 
the following June Secretary Mellon 
had created for him the office of Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, which he 
was the person to fill. 

His signal undertaking as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury was the re- 
funding of the public debt, including 
also the beginning of the agreements 
with foreign countries for the settle- 
ment of their debts to the United States 
incurred during the war. He possessed 
the peculiar faculty of being a master 
of details as well as a director of larger 
things, and it was said of him when he 
had been in the Department only a few 
months that he had a working knowl- 
edge of the innermost operations of 
every bureau or division under his con- 
trol. Veteran business men and public 


officials who first consulted him and 
noted with surprise the youth of the 
man with whom they had to deal, very 
quicky found their surprise turned to 


respect. 
one of 


Gilbert was a good listener, 
the secrets of his success, 
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but he never missed a point nor 
hesitated to state his own opinions at 
the right moment; thus demonstrating 
that his silence was not a device of 
ignorance or incapacity. 

Of his working habits, it is recorded 
that the captain of the watch of the 


‘ Treasury Department, who keeps tabs 


on all persons leaving the building after 
5 P. M., reported that for the month 
of January, 1920, only twice had Gil- 
bert left the office before 1 A. M. 
Oftener it was three, four or five 
o’clock. It was his invariable habit 
whenever he attended a dinner or a 
theater to go back to the office and work, 
particularly to study. It was then that 
he dug into the reports and other docu- 
ments with which the desk of every im- 
portant Government official is crowded, 
and frequently in the morning the 
clerks would find on Gilbert’s desk a 
long report or letter carefully written 
out in longhand ready to be copied. It 
was thus that he prepared veto mes- 
sages—one of the most important sent 
to Congress by President Wilson, dis- 
approving the legislative appropriation 
bill, was written by Gilbert, and. the 
point made against it was that of un- 
constitutionality. The veto was sus- 
tained. It was a specialty of Gilbert 
also to prepare letters and memoranda 
for the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
which, of course, went out under their 
names and for which they very prop- 
erly, in accordance with custom, re- 
ceived the credit. 

In view of his flagrantly non-union 
working hours, it is noc surprising to 
read that Europe’s future “financial 
dictator” is a bachelor, residing with 
his parents at Bloomfield, N. J. He 
lived while in Washington at 1819 Q 
Street, in bachelor quarters, of course. 
He is reported to have had but one 
hobby while in the national capital. 
That was fishing. He went once or 
twice to Solomon’s Island, a popular 
fishing and summer resort on Chesa- 
peake Bay, and twice he tackled the 
fishing in Maine for a few days, but 
this appears to have been the extent of 
his recreation. 
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America Called to World-Leadership 


British and American Publicists Write of Our Manifest Destiny 


HEN Franklin H. Hooper, of 
Vf the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
organization, gathered eighty- 
four essays in a two-volume work, 
“These Eventful Years,” just published 
in New York City, his object was to 
describe the twentieth century in the 
making. He succeeded in this, as all 
must admit, and his work will endure 
as a source of information, perhaps un- 
excelled, on events leading up to the 
World War, on the War iiself and on 
the results of the War. Incidentally, 
the book brings forward an idea which 
is bound to interest every thinking 
American. The idea is, in brief, the 
growing influence of the United States, 
and implies the thought that America, 
whether she wants to or not, will have 
to assume, ultimately, the privileges 
and responsibilities of world-leadership. 
This idea may be said to run through 
the two volumes, though, of course, 
many of the essays printed have no di- 
rect relation to it. There are writers 
included who 


may seem of too “spread-eagle” a sort, 
are “Some Reflections on Big Business,” 
by Charles M. Schwab, and “Prohibi- 
tion: The Greatest Social Experiment 
of Modern Times,” by Prof. Thomas N. 
Carver. More real substance may be 
found in Colonel House’s discussion of 
“Anglo-American Relations and the 
Peace of the World,” and in Prof. John 
H. Latané’s paper, “The United Staies 
Becomes a World Power.” 

The Latané essay, indeed, is an al- 
most ideal approach to a consideration 
of the American future. It starts with 
the new epoch marked by the Spanish 
War and the acquisition of the Phil- 
ippine Islands; it closes with the Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference of 
1921; and it shows how under five suc- 
cessive Presidents — McKinley, Roose- 
velt, Taft, Wilson and Harding—the 
United States has been drawn deeper 
and deeper into world-affairs. 

With this background we may easily 
turn to the two most arresting of all 

the contributions 





grudgingly admit 


made to “These 





the coming Amer- 
ican world-su- 
premacy. There 
are others who 
glory in this su- 
premacy. But the 
commoner feel- 
ing is what James 
Harvey Robinson 
describes as “a 
timid and pa- 
thetic sentiment 
that the United 
States, across the 
sea, ought to be 
able to do some- 
thing which Eu- 
rope is not able 
to do.” 

Two essays, 
from the Ameri- 
can side, which 





H. G. WELLS SEES A NEW WORLD- 
ERA DAWNING 
66 GROWING aartistic and scientific 
impulse appears, particularly in 
the United States of America. Within 
fifty years America may be leading the 
world in art, science and literature. 
Before another half-century North and 
South America may be the recognized 
heads and centers of the English- 
speaking and Spanish-speaking civiliza- 
tions, Some realization of pan-Ameri- 
can dreams may have organized a 
permanent peace between them all. 
We are probably in the opening phase 
of another great westward movement 
of the centers of civilization, compar- 
able to the drift from Asia and Egypt 
and Greece towards Italy and Gaul 
round and about the beginnings of the 
Christian era, and their drift north- 
ward and westward in Europe at the 
Renaissance.””—From Mr. Wells’ essay, 
“A Forecast of the World’s Affairs,”’ in 
“These Eventful Years.” 








Eventful Years,” 
written respec- 
tively by H. G. 
Wells, the novel- 
ist, and by J. L. 
Garvin, editor of 
the London Ob- 
server. The Wells 
essay is distin- 
guished by in- 
tense prejudice 
and _ iconoclastic 
spirit. The Gar- 
vin contribution, 
which is not an 
essay but really a 
book two hundred 
pages long, estab- 
lishes its author 
as one of the 
ablest of current 
historians. 











Book of the Month 


Mr. Wells, who 
was one of the 
first to greet the 
idea of the League 
of Nations, now 
condemns the ac- 
tual League as a 
snare and a super- 
stition, blocking 
the way toward 
something better. 
He is bitterly hos- 
tile to France and 
her present poli- 
cies, and senses 
infinite mischief 
in Poincaré’s plan 
for a ‘‘Black 


“THESE EVENTFUL YEARS” 





J. L. GARVIN LOOKS TO AMERICA 
TO REALIZE PEACE 

‘¢"T* HE war recedes. The generation 

whose young vitality defies its 
lessening shadow is coming nearer 
every day to its time of prevailing 
control in human affairs. As passions, 
blinded by recent conflict and subse- 
quent exasperation, die out, those 
forces demanding the reign of law be- 
tween nations, as een persons, will 
become stronger still. The democracies 
will never again make the massed 
sacrifices they gave in the last arbitra- 
ment of death. The present League 
of Nations is not the sufficient effort, 
but the general movement against war 
is only beginning. It is the movement 
of the ¢entury. That America’s aid 
by some path will yet march with this 
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sinking to a_ sec- 
ondary place in a 
reconstituted 
world, but it 
has to be admitted 
that the trend of 
the facts points all 
in that direction. 
; It may be, a 
hundred years 
hence, that it will 
be ... a federation 
of the English, 
Spanish and Portu- 
guese - speaking 
communities in 
America and round 
and about the 
world, which will 








France,”’’ to in- 
clude sixty million 
Arabs, Berbers 
and Negroes. 
The only hope he 


reason _ to 


Own Times,” in 
Years.” 


spirit or lead it we have considered 
believe.” — From Mr. 
Garvin’s survey, “A History of Our 


be taking the lead 
in the last step to- 
ward human unifi- 
cation, the estab- 
lishment of the 
world peace on the 


“These Eventful 








sees is in a “new 

world”; and when he uses this phrase 
he is thinking principally of the New 
World discovered by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, but also of new combinations, 
Chino-Japanese, Slavo-Germanic, and 
what-not. “There may be,” he says, 
“very grave social and economic strug- 
gles before these new populations, but 
one does not see there vast armies, 
nearly exhausted resources, education 
decaying and swarming masses of ur- 
ban unemployed. One does see vast 
areas of country, with enormous unde- 
veloped wealth, the prospect for a long 
time of plentiful food and reasonable 
security for life, growth and creative 
effort. A growing artistic and scien- 
tific impulse appears, particularly in the 
United States of America. Within fifty 
years America may be leading the world 
in art, science and literature. Before 
another half-century North and South 
America may be the recognized heads 
and centers of the English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking civilizations.” The 
argument proceeds: 


“It is a disagreeable thing for an Eng- 
lish writer with patriotic prepossessions 
to face the possibility of his motherland 





only possible basis 
for such a peace, namely, production of 
staples, an extension of a world parcel 
post to cover the transport of all goods 
by land or sea at fixed rates, and a merger 
of sovereignty in a world control to main- 
tain minimum standards of education and 
welfare and a watch upon the movements 
and expansion of population, and a com- 
mon supreme court, a final court of ap- 
peal for all the world.” 


A more positive note is struck by Mr. 
Garvin in his brilliant survey. The po- 
sition he takes is that, by the inevitable 
logic of events, America will be com- 
pelled to abandon even her present de- 
gree of isolation from world problems. 
There are intellectual reasons for this, 
bound up in the struggle for democracy, 
as opposed to Bolshevism and Fascism. 
There are economic reasons which make 
necessary the commercial interdepend- 
ence of nations. It is clear, as Mr. Gar- 
vin points out, that America cannot even 
deal with the question of her European 
debts without dealing with the question 
of disarmament. 

If rejection of the new Geneva cate- 
chism, however modified, must remain 
the condition of American participation 
in European affairs, then a new peace 
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system, Mr. Garvin suggests, might be 
worked out in either of two ways: 
Washington might concentrate on the 
main business of peace, excluding all 
the side work of philanthropy which 
Geneva undertakes, and might seek to 
promote the one vital cause by a very 
simplified procedure, the Washington 
Conference forming the original model 
of a permanent method, as President 
Harding at - first seemed to hope. 
“America on this basis would institute 
‘regular international conferences. In 
the end they might even be annual; not 
all the smaller States would be included, 
though all their rights would be con- 
sidered. This would be an altogether 
more concentrated system than that of 
Geneva.” 

The second alternative would involve 
the establishment of: some regular 
working system of free American co- 
operation’ with the existing League. 
“Every year a United States delegation 
might meet in joint session a delega- 
tion of the League. To hold these joint 
sessions in Washington and Geneva by 
turns could do nothing but good to both 
sides. The two delegations would ex- 
change annual reports upon the outlook 
for world-peace and compare recom- 
mendations for the forwarding of that 
cause. The United States, reserving 
more freedom thereby, would be an As- 
sociate to the peace system of the 
League, somewhat as it was an Asso- 
ciate to the Allies in the War.” 

Mr. Garvin goes on to show that even 
if America could sever herself from Eu- 
ropean affairs, she could not get rid of 
her Asiatic responsibilities. The 
American agreement with Japan in re- 
gard to naval armament was an entan- 
gling alliance. She still holds the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The Chinese problem 
cannot be left alone, and “nothing but 
the initiative of Washington,” Mr. Gar- 
vin holds, “can stay the drift of dis- 
aster.” 

For a long time the right guidance 
of the world and its safety must depend 
upon white civilization and upon what 
Mr. Garvin calls its restored commu- 
nity of thought and action. With 
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America as a detached system; with 
Russia banned after a terrible revolu- 
tion; with Germany prostrate; with 
France militant; with Britain stooping 
under her many burdens; with the rest 
of Europe swayed hither and thither by 
abnormal movements — white civiliza- 
tion is a broken thing. “Even the rela- 
tive influence of all the English-speak- 
ing peoples upon the mind and purposes 
of the world,” Mr. Garvin observes, “is 
notably lessened. They do not give 
the desired leadership. In their post- 
war relationships, after a brief, immor- 
tal comradeship in arms, they reflect the 
moral disarray of our time. As regards 
the main question of all the future, they 
have no great impulse in common and 
no clear aim.” 

Yet men do not commonly succumb 
to dangers so generally foreseen. Mr. 
Garvin adds: 


“At the least, we might say to pessi- 
mists that these are early days for de- 
spair. The long disorders and confusions 
following the world-strugyle may yet be 
judged, in the calmness of historic per- 
spective, as a sequel almost normal by 
comparison with the violence of the con- 
vulsion. The war recedes. The genera- 
tion whose young vitality defies its lessen- 
ing shadow is coming nearer every day to 
its time of prevailing control in human 
affairs. New energies are rising in the 
lands most lacerated and ravaged by the 
conflict, as wild flowers in their season 
cover every battlefield of Europe. The 
forces working for lasting peace and set- 
tlement in the world are wider, deeper 
than in any epoch before, if the perils 
are in many ways as much greater. As 
passions blinded by recent conflict and sub- 
sequent exasperation die out, those forces 
demanding the reign of law between na- 
tions, as between persons, will become 
stronger still. The democracies will never 
again make the massed sacrifices they 
gave in the last arbitrament of death. The 
present League of Nations is not the suffi- 
cient effort, but the general movement 
against war is only beginning. It is the 
movement of the century. That Ameri- 
ca’s aid by some path will yet march with 
this spirit or lead it, we have seen, in this 
retrospect and prospect, considered reason 
to believe.” 
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Race Conflict in a New Novel 
E. M. Forster Suggests a Passage to “More Than India” 


celebrated the opening of the 

Suez Canal in a poem entitled 
“Passage to India.” The poem is a 
kind of hymn to progress, and rises, 
in its concluding stanzas, to sublime and 
mystical ideas of a passage to “more 
than India.” 

In his new novel, “A Passage to 
India” (Harcourt), hailed by critics on 
both sides of the Atlantic as the best 
novel that has appeared in England this 
year, E. M. Forster, without in any 
sense borrowing Whitman’s conceptions, 
opens up Indian vistas of rare beauty 
and suggestiveness. His point of view 
is that of a disillusioned observer. He 
has the intellectual detachment of a 
John Galsworthy. 

Mr. Forster’s story is laid in India 
at the present time, and is distinguished 
by a sort of ironic agnosticism which 
cannot be said to flatter either English 
or Indians. He looks at his own 
countrymen and countrywomen with a 
cool eye, recognizing and fully admit- 
ting their austere British virtues. He 
sees, with equal insight, the clashing 
Hindus and Brahmans, and the entire 
tribe of colored folk, with their super- 
ficial charm, their peccadilloes and 
their basic irresponsibility. As to what 
may come of the contact and conflict 
of these two totally dissimilar races, 
no one, he seems to suggest, can tell. 
He does not see any definite goal toward 
which the whole vast enterprise repre- 
sented by British-ruled India is moving. 
Nor is he willing to predict any definite 
catastrophe. One sentiment, however, 
the book completely supports. It is 
that expressed in Rudyard Kipling’s 
line: 


Piceet years ago, Walt Whitman 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, 
and never the twain shall meet. 


Most of those who go out from Eng- 
land to India, Mr. Forster finds, are real 














HE BRINGS INDIA TO AMERICA 
E. M. Forster, whose new novel deals pri- 
marily with a British problem, is as widely 
read and appreciated in America as in 
England. 








human beings. They want to be fair and 
square in their attitude toward the 
natives, but they soon find that idealism 
of any kind is too expensive a luxury 
for every-day use. “I give any English- 
man two years,” says an Indian, bit- 
terly, of this change in attitude; “I 
give any Englishwoman six months.” 
The official British attitude is well ex- 
pressed in this saying of Ronny Heas- 
lop, City Magistrate of Chandrapore: 


“T am out here to work, mind, to hold 
this wretched country by force. I’m not 
a missionary or a Labor Member or a 
vague sentimental, sympathetic literary 
man. I’m just a servant of the Govern- 
ment. . . . We’re not pleasant in India, 
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and we don’t intend to be pleasant. We’ve 


something more important to do.” 


The actual fabric of the story is 
woven about a situation in which the 
leading figures are Heaslop; his mother; 
an English girl, Adela Quested, and 
Dr. Aziz, a Moslem physician. Its most 
sensational moment is that in which the 
three last-named visit the famous Mara- 
bar caves, near Chandrapore. There 
are psychological complications involv- 
ing the prospective engagement of 
Ronny and Adela. The girl, it is clear, 

‘is attracted to Aziz, but not physically: 


Dr. Aziz, it is equally clear, is conduct- 


ing himself like a gentleman. But 
somehow everything goes askew. Adela 
plunges into one cave, he into another. 
She is terrified by bats which strike 
her, by darkness, smell and horrible 
echoes, and she rushes out in hysteria 
falsely alleging that Aziz has insulted 
her. 

The resulting arrest and trial of 
Azis, followed by Adela’s ultimate with- 
drawal of her charge, are used by Mr. 
Forster to illumine the spirit which 
makes massacres and judicial murders 
possible. And all is set off against a 
background in which the Indian scene, 
both living and inanimate, is conveyed 
with marvelous verisimilitude. 

“A Passage to India” is both physi- 
cally and spiritually true. It appeals, 
for instance, to Henry W. Nevinson, a 
much-traveled English publicist,.as the 
most accurate, penetrating and sympa- 
thetic’ book on India that he has ever 
read. It appeals with equal force to an 
American literary critic, Allan Nevins, 
who describes it, in the New York Sun, 
as “a tragedy of circumstance throwing 
into relief a comedy of manners,” and 
who pays Mr. Forster the compliment 
of comparison with George Meredith. 
Robert Morss Lovett, of the New Re- 
public, finds a key to the mood which 
establishes the tone of the novel in “the 
humor of infinitely incongruous rela- 
tions.” He goes on to say: 


“Misunderstanding is tragic; it is also 
comic; and there is abundant comedy in 
the association of the two races, in the 
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amazing lapses in continuity of intercourse 
owing to difference of psychology, in the - 
social inhibitions arising from different 
standards of behavior. ‘Tangles like this,’ 
Mr. Forster remarks with reference to 
his chief representatives of the Anglo- 
Indian entente, ‘still interrupted their in- 
tercourse. A pause in the wrong place, 
an intonation misunderstood, and a whole 
conversation went awry.’ And again: 
‘Suspicion in the Oriental is a sort of 
malignant tumor, a mental malady, that 
makes him self-conscious and unfriendly 
suddenly; he trusts and mistrusts at the 
same time in a way the Westerner cannot 
comprehend. It is his demon as the West- 
erner’s is hypocrisy.’ 

“All this Mr. Forster illustrates through 
the medium of his characters. He has de- 
veloped a novel of manners against a back- 
ground of conquest, a human comedy 
within the frame of the huge imperial 
joke. He has raised the racial question 
from the murky region of politics to the 
lighter air of social life. We have had 
before this pictures of Indian life and of 
British life in India. Mr. Forster has 
brought the two elements together into 
something new and strange.” 


Rebecca West, in the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature (New York), hails 
Forster as one of the indubitably gifted 
novelists of the younger generation. 
She is a little frightened, she says, lest 
American readers fail to appreciate 
what is primarily a study of a British 
problem. She goes on to say: 


“*A Passage to India’ is a political 
document of the first importance; and 
since it will be filed in our archives and not 
yours that may seem against it. But note 
that it is full of passages of universal 
beauty, of universal interest, that one 
simply cannot compare with anything save 
the mystical poetry of Vaughan the Si- 
lurist. ... Mr. Forster possesses the secret 
of all poets, which is intensity of percep- 
tion. Thinking of Eastern mysticism, he 
sees all aspects of it, and the essence of 
each. Thinking of caves, he sees all of 
them, the faintest scratch on the polished 
wall of the least visited of them, and he 
remembers the most: tedious whisper of the 
blind guide concerning them. Being in 
possession of all the facts he can synthe- 
size them, make them serve the interests 
of the truth at which he has arrived after 
this fullest possible consideration.” 
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The Dean of American Painters 
Thomas Moran, in His 88th Year, is Still Active 


N his studio home at Santa Barbara, 
| California, Thomas Moran, so we 
read in an article by Harriet Sisson 
Gillespie in the International Studio, is 
now as vividly responsive to the 
beauties of nature as when, more than 
half a century ago, he started on his 
art career in an obscure studio in Phil- 
adelphia. That studio was to witness, 
years later, the birth of the so-called 
“Bohemian Council,” composed of such 
men as Joe Jefferson, Louis James and 
a group of painters whose brilliant 
criticisms were much quoted. To-day, 
although time has left its mark on the 
face of the famous American artist and 
his long white beard gives him a 
patriarchal aspect, “his mind is as alert, 
his sympathies are as broad, his humor 
is as whimsical, and his love of art is 
as keen,” Miss Gillespie writes, “as 
when, early in his career, he was 
crowned with the laurel wreath placed 
upon his head by the English critic, 
John Ruskin.” 

Thomas Moran is the descendant of 
an English weaver and came to this 
country from a factory town of Lan- 
cashire, England. His brother Edward, 
who was also an artist, had preceded 
him and made it possible for him to 
take up art as a life-vocation. He was 
at first apprenticed to a wood-engraver 
in Philadelphia; then took up water- 
color; and in 1860 began painting in 
oil. 

It was not, however, until 1871, Miss 
Gillespie tells us, that he “found” him- 
self. In that year he went on his first 
journey to the Far West with a govern- 
ment exploring expedition. Two years 
later he went on a second trip. On these 
trips he made sketches for his two great 
canvases, “The Grand Cajion of the 
Yellowstone” and “The Chasm of the 
Colorado,” now in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. . 

These paintings were but the first of 
a long series which have given Mr. 


Moran national reputation as a painter. 
No one has excelled him as an inter- 
preter of rushing torrent and majestic 
landscape. He loves to portray moun- 
tain ranges, rocky gorges and all the 
wilder scenic aspects of nature. Some- 
times he permits himself a flight into 
fantasy, as in “The Dream City,” or 
into romanticism based on reality, as in 
his latest picture, “Venice,” reproduced 
in the artgravure section of this issue 
of CURRENT OPINION. 

Until last winter, it seems, Mr. Moran 
never lost a day; but a serious illness 
from which he is recovering kept him 
from work for a time. He is once more 
at his easel working four hours a day. 











OF ENGLISH STOCK 
Thomas Moran was born in Bolton, England, 
and came to this country more than sixty 
years ago. Two of his best paintings are in 
the Capitol at Washington. 
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Timely and Timeless Literature 


Henry Seidel Canby Draws an Important Distinction 


Canby, editor of the new Satur- 

day Review of Literature (New 
York), one of the most deceptive state- 
ments ever uttered is that life is more 
interesting than literature. Life, he 
. declares, is only rarely and by moments 
more interesting than literature; then, 
he grants, it is engrossing beyond all 
imagined experience. Vigorous writ- 
ing is just an attempt to recapture the 
flavor and pulsations of such moments. 
But “hour-by-hour living is dull beside 
good books—badly composed, badly se- 
lected, unrevealing.” It is a fair ques- 
tion, for Dr. Canby, whether the shop 
girl going to work in the morning does 
not get more sensation of actual life 
from the book she is reading than 
through all the rest of her usual day. 
“Men and women who do not find good 
books interesting are either too dull or 
too vivid. Either their imaginations 
cannot be kindled, or the life that they 
are actually living is too intense to per- 
mit them even for a moment to step out 
of it.” 

There are two kinds of literature, 
Dr. Canby proceeds, which have not 
been as clearly differentiated as they 
ought to have been. “Literature can be 
timeless and literature can be timely.” 
The argument continues: 


TT the thinking of Henry Seidel 


“There is a saving quality in the great 
authors which in every age has been a 
solace for the fine spirit lurking in man’s 
complex of mechanism and mystery. Most 
of the superlatives applied by philosophic 
critics to good books refer to this essential 
quality of the great art of literature. It 
heartened Cicero when Czsar burst into 
Italy so roughly; exalted Milton in his 
blindness; came to many plain men on the 
King James version; kept Shelley afloat 
upon a sea of sex (and he drowned in its 
company) ; has been known to subdue even 
the growing pains of the undergraduate. 
I write lightly of what I in common with 
a multitude of others believe to be, like 


religion and hope, one of the few neces- 
sities men do not share with beasts. In a 
generation where size seems hopelessly 
confused with excellence, and civilization 
is written in terms of the advertising 
pages, the spiritual reserve in great books 
may not need defending, but it must be 
constantly sought out and it must be in- 
terpreted.” 


The second kind of literature, in its 
aspect of timeliness, evokes from Dr. 
Canby the comment: 


“This literature is active, not passive, 
which does not mean that it is better or 
truer than timeless literature but rather 
the reverse. It is a literature of men 
whose drums are still beating onward; it 
reports the turmoil, not meditation; ad- 
mixture, not refinement; expectation, not 
memory, what is momentarily apparent 
rather than what is necessarily true. Not 
to read it is not to live now, however much 
one may dip into essential life. In ex- 
tremes, the contrast is between the news- 
papers, the comic strips, the movies 
against Homer, Shakespeare and Milton. 
But the means differ only as between to- 
day and yesterday—Ring Lardner, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Robert Frost versus Feni- 
more Cooper, Washington Irving, Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne; or between history in 
literature and literature as art—Sinclair 
Lewis and Edna St. Vincent Millay.” 


All of which is summed up in the 
statement that criticism, being part of 
the living fabric of contemporary lit- 
erature, must be keenly aware of both 
past and present, and a partisan of 
both. “It must be like a modern uni- 
versity where one seeks Principles, but 
also works in laboratories of immediate 
experience amidst the vivid confusion 
of experiment. In one guise a gray- 
beard philosopher searching for the 
Best, but also in the mood of youth, 
watching the three-ringed show under 
the great tent of to-day—yet discrimi- 
nating in both—that is the double func- 
tion of criticism and this Review.” 
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© Burton Holmes—Ewing Galloway 


THIS STATUE COMMEMORATES MORE THAN WARS HAVE WON 


Following generations of border-line disputes, the image of the Prince of Peace 
has been erected to symbolize friendship between Argentina and Chile. 
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A VERMONT PLYMOUTH 
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THE “WANDERER” BREAKS ON HER OWN NEW ENGLAND ROCKS 
Built in 1878, registered 288 tons net, 116 feet long, she had embarked from 
New Bedford, Mass., on a projected 2-year cruise when, in August, she sunk. 
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A REMARKABLE RESTORATION 
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MME, DUSE SLEEPS, WHILE ITALY MOURNS AND D’'ANNUNZIO SULKS 

Below the grave of the great tragedienne at Asola, Italy, lies the little city 
dreaming of one great and of many other buried loves, 
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WOMAN’S GENIUS 457 


The Feminine Share in Creative Art 
How Woman’s Inspirational Genius Kindles Man 


ity, the argument has often been 
made that no creative women have 
as yet appeared to match such great 
creative men as Shakespeare, Michel- 
angelo, Homer, Sophocles, Dante, 
Goethe, Velasquez and many more. 
This argument, as Clemence Dane ad- 
mits in the Yale Review, is, up to a cer- 
tain point, a valid one. “Women,” she 
writes, “can show, when you consider 
their physical limitations and preoccu- 
pations, an amazing list of history- 
makers.” She names Cleopatra, Semi- 
ramis, Agrippina, Boadicea, Judith, 
Deborah, Kriemhild, the Medici women, 
the Tudor women, Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, Christina of Sweden, Joan of Arc, 
St. Catherine, St. Theresa, St. Clare, 
Florence Nightingale, the Empress 
Dowager of China, Theodora the 
Dancer and Madame Curie. “And yet,” 
she continues, “no Shakespeare! no 
Michelangelo! no Blake! Any amount 
of administrative and pioneer qualities, 
but no pre-eminence in what, in the 
stricter sense, we call genius, the god- 
like capacity for breathing on the dust 
and making out of it a living creature.” 
The objection that “there must be 
something the matter with women when 
it comes to the creative arts” is met 
by Miss Dane with the questions: Is it 
too fantastic to suggest that there is 
nothing whatever the matter with 
them? that, in spite of certain famous 
exceptions, “genius in women is not ab- 
sent, but working with different tools, 
expressing itself in a totally different 
medium?” She goes on to argue: 


[' discussions regarding sex equal- 


“Ts it too fantastic to suggest that men 
and women have always been equals in a 
sense and with a completeness beyond the 
most ardent feminist’s dream; that in the 
kingdom of art, which is the kingdom of 
the soul, the life and functions of the sexes 
are carried on in reverse? In this world 
it is the men who father and the women 
who bear the children. But in the world 


of art, do men bring forth the fruit of 
the spirit unaided? I do not believe it. 
I do not believe that any work of genius 
(talent is another matter) has been pro- 
duced by one human creature without an- 
other human creature being concerned in 
the act of creation. Athena was not less 
the offspring of a woman because she 
sprang perfected from the head of Zeus. 
A play, a poem, a picture must have par- 
ents like any other child of controlling 
spirit and obedient flesh. The actual re- 
lationship matters little—mother, sister, 
lover, wife, patient servant, patient 
friend—all these have served to send man 
to his brush, his chisel, or his pen.” 


Is it a little thing, Miss Dane asks, 
to light such a flame? Is it not in itself 
genius to be such a creature, so made, 
so grown, so balanced, that its word, 
its look, its mere existence, can call into 
being the creative instinct in another? 


“What of the man of genius, inspired 
by one who is no fool? What of the 
woman who fans in a Dante or a Goethe 
the flaming passion of creation? We know 
something of what the Dark Lady gave 
Shakespeare: the good and ill she did him 
vibrates in every line he wrote. But by all 
accounts, it may be said, she didn’t know 
what she was doing, didn’t realize with 
whom she was dealing. Ah well! That’s 
not a safe thing to say of the woman who 
sat for Cleopatra. But, granting the worst 
of her, admitting for the argument’s sake 
that she was a Cressida rather than a 
Rosalind, even then, though she was as 
blind as Fanny Brawne to her ‘young poet 
who was in love with me,’ shall she have 
no honor? What was in her that drew 
to her such a man? Lions don’t mate 
with rabbits. Some equal power, some- 
thing, not mere beauty, there must have 
been in her and her kind, in the Beatrices, 
the Lauras, the Juliet Drouets, the Frau 
von Steins, that gave them their place be- 
side their great men. 

“And that power I call the feminine of 
genius, for it is the unique quality, the 
supreme something, out of which, when it 
meets and marries genius in a man, the 
work of art is born.” 
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Oscar Wilde Among the Shades 


Critical Spotlight Relumes a Tragic Genius 


on Oscar Wilde comes not from 

the critics, but from the man 
himself—or, rather, from his disem- 
bodied soul. 

English and American reviewers 
alike have hailed with mingled skepti- 
cism and interest a book (“Psychic Mes- 
sages from Oscar Wilde,” edited by 
Hester Travers Smith: T. Werner Lau- 
rie, London), purporting to set forth 
a series of monologues received through 
automatic writing. 

Whether or not one be prepared to 
accept the scripts as authentic tidings 
from another world, there is no doubt 
but that they present a fascinating 
problem in the mechanism of the un- 
conscious, and are sufficiently sugges- 
tive of Wilde’s characteristic style to 
cause serious speculation. 

According to the explanatory intro- 
duction, the tragic ghost was not de- 
liberately raised; suddenly the pencil 
of the medium wrote, “Pity Oscar 
Wilde,” and launched into a long pas- 
sage, almost paraphrasing certain por- 
tions of “De Profundis.” Later séances 
brought more positive results; from a 
humorous dissertation on the Psychical 
Research Society, inspired, perhaps, by 
the presence of one of its officers, the 
pencil leaped into a caustic commentary 
on modern novelists. John Galsworthy, 
Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Eden Phill- 
potts, Arnold Bennett and other English 
notables were disposed of in a few brief 
epigrams. Here are some of them: 


C URIOUSLY enough, the last word 


“Shaw, after all, might be called a con- 
temporary of mine. I had a kindly feel- 
ing towards poor Shaw. He had such a 
keen desire to be original that it moved 
me to pity. He is so anxious to prove 
himself honest and outspoken that he ut- 
ters a great deal more than he is able to 
think. ... Time will ruthlessly prune 
Mr. Wells’ fig trees... . As for Mr. Ar- 
nold Bennett, he is the assiduous appren- 
tice to literature who has conjured so long 


with the wand of his master, Flaubert, 
that he has really succeeded in persuad- 
ing himself and others that he has learnt 
the trick. Of his characters one may ob- 
serve that they never say a cultured thing 
and never do an extraordinary one... 
It is pleasanter to turn to Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts. He is a writer who has been very 
faithful, far too faithful, to his first love. 
One wishes that Spring would sometimes 
forget to come to Dartmoor.... The 
continual flow and ripple of George 
Moore’s prose lulls the reader into a doz- 
ing state. It has never a clear or mascu- 
line idea, but the half-tone delicately sex- 
less, sustained throughout.” 


Press comment on this most recent 
contribution to the spiritist controversy 
has been lively, if not entirely affirma- 
tive in tone. George Russell, more 
popularly known as “AE,” the Irish 
poet-mystic, admits the genuineness of 
the phenomena, granting that they may 
emanate from super-mundane sources, 
but is loath to credit them to the person- 
ality of Oscar Wilde. The invisible uni- 
verse “is dense with spirits,” says Mr. 
Russell, “but they are often of the mis- 
chievous or malevolent sort, who lead 
the best-intentioned investigators into a 
quicksand of disaster.” A reviewer in 
the Boston Transcript considers the 
communications worth careful study, 
not because they give revelations of an- 
other world, but because “they say too 
little that is not desperately trivial and 
imitative.” 

Coincidental with this new light on 
a misguided genius, Doubleday-Page 
(New York) have published a defini- 
tive subscription edition of Wilde’s 
works, each volume carrying critical in- 
troductions by a group of eminent writ- 
ers, among whom are Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, Sir Johnstone Forbes-Robertson, 
John Drinkwater, Arthur Symons, W. 
B. Yeats, John Cowper Powys, Michael 
Monahan, Padraic Colum and others. 

Are we about to see a revival of the 
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Aesthetie Cult of the Eighteen-Nine- 
ties? However contingent this event 
may be, it is true that an unusual 
amount of attention, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, has been directed toward 
the Wilde legend. Charles J. Finger 
has contributed two booklets on Wilde 
to the Haldeman-Julius series, and 
articles on Wilde have appeared in 
widely-circulated papers. One of the 
keenest appraisals, if not the most 
sympathetic, appears in the London 
Mercury, from the pen of Edward 
Shanks, one of its editors. More and 
more, he believes, Wilde is being looked 
on as a writer who peculiarly summed 
up some of the most significant literary 
tendencies of his generation. To quote 
from the Mercury article: 


“He was not an originator, he was, much 
as he would have disliked the designation, 
a popularizer. He summarized in his 
work what was then called fin de siécle 
art, and made it easy for the great public 
to understand. Almost every aspect of 
the movement was there. The sensualism 
of Baudelaire and his hinting at strange 
vices, Gautier’s disinterested immoral 
adoration of things, hard, bright and 
sharp-edged, Verlaine’s religiosity — all 
these with dashes of Satanism and cruelty 
and just so much of the doctrines of Rus- 
kin and Morris as could be made to fit in 
with the rest without too startling an in- 
congruity. One might almost say that 
Wilde was not so much a writer as a 
museum.” 


A glimpse of Wilde during his prison 
days and after is given by Elizabeth 
Marbury in her book of reminiscences, 
“My Crystal Ball” (Boni and Live- 
right). In the capacity of literary agent, 
Miss Marbury had many intimate con- 
versations with her famous client, both 
in his London house in Tite Street and, 
later, in Pentonville Penitentiary. It 
was she who sold “The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol” to the New York World for 
two hundred and fifty dollars, which 
sum was immediately appropriated by 
Wilde’s many creditors. Pathetic in- 
deed is the picture she sketches of 
Wilde in Paris, following his release 
from prison. Even the advance of five 
hundred dollars by Charles Frohman on 
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HE HAS HIS OWN IMMORTALITY 
Whatever view we may take of the “psychic 
messages” purporting to come from Oscar 
Wilde, we are bound to admit that his name 
is one which the world will not let perish. 
He stood, as he said himself, in symbolic 

relation to his age. 








the strength of a projected play could 
not avert the impending débdcle. In 
signing the contract, Wilde, his hand 
shaking, wrote “Sebastian Melmoth,” 
the name he had chosen to conceal his 
degradation. It was with difficulty that 
he was persuaded to change the signa- 
ture, so apprehensive was he of reviv- 
ing the specter of his past. 

Another glimpse of Wilde, as re- 
vealed in his letters, is offered in cor- 
respondence with Sarah Bernhardt 
lately published for the first time in the 
New York American. It seems that 
Wilde was the first to christen Bern- 
hardt “the divine Sarah.” He condoled 
with her when her marriage proved un- 
happy, and he composed his fantastic 
drama, “Salome,” for her. Once he 
wrote to her: “Death itself, to the re- 
flecting mind, is less serious than mar- 
riage. ... Death is only a pause. But 
marriage unrolls the awful scroll of 
numberless coming generations.” 
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A Tale Which Proves Nothing Is a Certainty 


HERE were 
many terrors 
in the heart 


of Mr. Timms, but 
they all came from 
one dreadful 
thought. Suppos- 
ing that one day he 
should be unable to 
work, what would 
become of him? If 
he were to fall ill, 
or meet with an ac- 
cident, or if his em- 


ployers were sud-, 


denly to become 
bankrupt, what 
would become of 
him? He would 
awake at night cry- 
ing out in fear be- 
cause of some hor- 
rible dream in 
which he saw him- 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 





T. JOHN ERVINE and Cyril Falls 

contribute, in the accompanying 
tale and the one that immediately fol- 
lows, what seem to us to be two of the 
most distinctive and interesting of the 
“Georgian Stories 1924’ published in 
book form by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in 
America, and by Chapman and Hall in 
England. In “Safety” the material of 
a novel is condensed into some four 
thousand words, and yet, as Stanton A. 
Coblentz observes, in the New York 
“Times Book Review,” despite a pro- 
saic plot, the author practices such 
economy of method and maintains such 
fidelity to life as to “achieve in ten 
pages an effect that other writers might 
congratulate themselves upon achieving 
in a hundred.” 

Scarcely less impressive and even 
grimmer in portent is “The Long Arm 
of Black Andy,” equally frugal of 
words. Both these stories are in the 
nature of parables, and they add dis- 
tinction to a volume in which the work 
of some of the best short-story writers 


wishes for his fu- 
ture happiness! 
From such 
dreams Mr. Timms 
would awake in a 
sweat. He would 
spring out of bed 
and run swiftly to 
the mirror to see 
whether gray hairs 
had grown up like 
tares among wheat 
to destroy him. 
The thought of 
sickness apalled 
him almost as much 
as the thought of 
old age. If he 
were to meet with 
an accident or to 
fall ill, Messrs. 
Carlingford and 
Company would 
probably continue 





self dismissed from 
the services of 





in the British Isles is represented. 


to pay his salary 
for six months. 
They had been 








Messrs. Carling- 
ford and Company 
for one reason or another. Sometimes it 
was because his accounts had become 
muddled; and when he dreamt that dream, 
he rose early and hurried to the office in 
a sort of delirium and carefully examined 
his ledgers to make certain that they were 
in order, that the last figure had been en- 
tered, the last total calculated. At other 
times he dreamt that old age had come 
upon him, and that his employers had, 
with regret, informed him that they re- 
quired the services of a younger and more 
vigorous man. In his dream, they would 
say to him that he had been a loyal ser- 
vant of the firm, and that they were very 
reluctant to part with him, but that com- 
petition was keen and that succees came 
only to the sharp-witted. They always 
regretted that the state of their finances 
did not permit them to pension him, but 
they begged to be allowed to present him 
with an honorarium of twenty pounds as 
a slight token of their regard for him. He 
could rest assured that he had their good 


known to do that 
to a man who was ill. But supposing 
Mr. Timms were to be ill for more 
than six months? ... The firm could 
not be expected to continue paying a salary 
to a man who was of no use to them. Then 
his savings would begin to shrink. And 
when they had gone! .. . He always gave 
a gulp when that thought came into his 
mind. But what he feared most of all 
was that some day he might give way to 
his moods. At intervals, he had an extra- 
ordinary desire to seek for adventures. 
Generally these desires came at the end of 
each quarter when his work was most 
heavy. He would be sitting quietly at 
his desk at nine or ten o’clock in the 
evening—there was always a lot of over- 
time work at the end of the quarter—and 
suddenly, just as he was ruling a line in 
the ledger or writing “E. and O.E.” at 
the foot of an account, he would feel some- 
thing inside him, urging him to do the 
most preposterous things. The something 
would say, “Why don’t you go out and 
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enjoy yourself! Go to a theater or a 
music-hall or a concert or a public-house! 
Do something to show that you are 
alive! ...” All of which was extremely 
silly, for supposing he were to take the 
advice of the something inside him, sup- 
posing he were to go to a public-house and 
were to get drunk—vwell, that would be 
awful! Mr. Carlingford, who was very 
particular about temperance, might hap- 
pen to pass by the public-house just at 
the moment that he was reeling out of 
it, and might think that he was in the 
habit of getting drunk. Even if he were 
to escape from the eye of Mr. Carlingford 
and were not to get into trouble with the 
police, he would be certain to awake in the 
morning with a headache. He might be 
tempted to stay in bed longer than usual, 
and then he would be late for the office, 
and for the first time in his life he would 
find a red line drawn against his name 
in the attendance book. Even if he were 
not late for the office, his work would be 
done less accurately and expeditiously be- 
cause of his headache, and Mr. Carling- 
ford would notice it. Mr. Carlingford 
would be sure to notice a thing like that, 
much more likely to notice it in him than 
in Morrison who 
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AND the result of doing anything so silly 
as was suggested to him by the thing 
inside him would probably be dismissal. 
The sack! ... Mr. Timms pointed all this 
out to the thing inside him so clearly that 
he felt sure it must be convinced that it 
was useless and stupid to keep on suggest- 
ing things to him, but all the same he was 
afraid of it. Some day it might be too 
strong for him. He remembered with 
alarm that on one occasion, when he was 
quite a young man, it had startled him 
out of his wits by suggesting to him that 
he should marry a very nice young person 
who had been employed by Carlingford and 
Company as a typist. It had carried him 
so far off his balance that he had actually 
spoken to her during office hours about 
matters that were not strictly relevant 
to business. He shuddered when he re- 
membered how the entire firm of Carling- 
ford and Company had unexpectedly come 
into the office one afternoon and found 
him standing by Miss Gordon’s side. 
Fortunately, he had had presence of mind 
to snatch up a batch of bills and pretend 
to be explaining them to her. But it was 
a near thing. He had received such a 
shock that he had 





often came to the 
office late and made 
quite a number of 
mistakes. The 
penalty of being 
careful was that 
any carelessness 
was. particularly 
noticeable. 


Me: CARLING- 
FORD would 
say, “Hilloa, 
Timms! What’s 
this? A mistake! 
By you! If it had 
been Morrison, of 
course, but you! 
Aren’t you up to 
the mark this 
morning?” And 
perhaps he would 
say to the junior 





never again ven- 
tured to speak to 
her about anything 
but strict business 
during office hours. 


NCE, he had 

taken her to 
tea, and they had 
talked together for 
quite a long time 
about the office. 
Miss Gordon had 
shown an_intelli- 
gent interest in 
business and was 
always willing to 
stay late when 
there was a rush of 
work. And she 
dressed quietly, in 
a nice, refined way 
—always_ looked 





partner, “Timms is © Marion Joll 


neat and _ incon- 





getting old... not 
quite up to the 
mark. Found him 
making a silly mis- 
take this morn- 
ing! ... Awful! 





A BRITISH AUTHOR OF GROWING 
DISTINCTION 
St. John Ervine is better known in this 
country as‘a playwright than as a writer 
of such stories as “Safety.” 


spicuouis. One 
typist they had was 
quite loud in her 
dress, and _ rude, 
too, when the firm 
spoke to her about 
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it... said she liked light colors, and 
if the firm were not satisfied with 
her clothes, would they please take a 
week’s notice! . . . Such a way to go on 
in the City! Mr. Timms had seen her, 
with his own eyes he had seen her, using 
a powder puff! _ In the office! But Miss 
Gordon was not like that; a nice, quiet 
woman, very neat and respectful and not 
at all moody as so many young women 
were. She had asked him to her home, 
and she and her mother, a widow, had 
spent the whole of that Sunday afternoon 
discussing the office with him. It was 
quite late by the time they had finished 
saying all they had to say about it, and 
Mrs. Gordon urged him to stay to supper. 
And he did. 


THEN, one Saturday, he asked Miss 
Gordon if she would care to go to a 
theater with him, and she had said she 
would. They went to see a piece called 
“Tolanthe,” chosen by her, which Mr. 
Timms thought rather silly, but Miss 
Gordon liked it. .She said that the actress 
who played the principal part was awfully 
nice, once you get used to the idea of 
fairies mixing up with people. She said 
that she was awfully fond of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, two gentlemen who, so Mr. 
Timms discovered, were responsible for 
the play. It appeared that they had writ- 
ten many plays of a similar character. 
Miss Gordon had seen several of them, 
and she thought they were all awfully 
nice. Her mother thought so, too, al- 
though she preferred what she called a 
good play!... 

Mr. Timms had taken Miss Gordon to 
tea after that matinée at the Savoy. 
They went into a tea-shop in the Strand, 
but they did not talk very much, for Mr. 
Timms was paralyzed with the thought 
that the tea would cost more than he had 
meant to spend on it. The tea-shop had 
an expensive look, but the tea cost less 
than he had imagined it would. Never- 
theless, the shock upset him. Not that he 
was mean... no, but one simply had to 
think of the future. The thought of that 
tea-shop had prevented him from yielding 
to a wild impulse which had filled him 
during the performance of “Iolanthe’’: 
an impulse to ask Miss Gordon to dine 
with him at some modest restaurant and 
go to another theater afterwards. In- 
stead, he said good-by to her at Charing 
Cross railway station. She thanked him 
very much for the awfully nice afternoon 
they had had together! ... 


October, 1924 


He remembered all that so well. He 
had gone home, feeling that a life passed 
continually in the society of Miss Gordon 
would be very pleasant. Nice and quiet 
and inconspicuous. He remembered dis- 
tinctly the sensation of loneliness that he 
had had as he ascended the stairs of the 
lodging-house in Camberwell, where he 
lived. How dingy his bed-sitting-room had 
seemed to him, after the romantic splen- 
dors of “Iolanthe,” how tasteless and 
sloppy had seemed the meal made by Miss 
Squibb, his landlady, after the prettiness 


_of the tea-shop. The thing inside him kept 


on saying, “Risk it, man, risk it!” until, 
to his amazement, he found himself out 
in the street and on his way to Miss Gor- 
don’s home. His hand was actually at 
the bell-push, about to press it, when 
reason and sanity returned to him, and 
his wiser self said, “But supposing you 
lose your job, or fall sick or something, 
what would become of you, with a wife 
and perhaps children?” His hand had 
fallen away from the bell-push, and he 
had turned and fied back to Miss Squibb’s 
lodging-house! ... 

Miss Gordon left the firm of Carling- 
ford and Company soon after that, and 
he never saw her again. He could re- 
call the look of bewilderment with which 
she had regarded him for several days, and 
how difficult it had been not to say, “Don’t 
look at me like that!” He had taken her 
hand, on the last day of her employment by 
the firm, and had bidden her “Good-by” 
and wished her luck in her new job. He 
remembered that she had looked up at him 
for a moment or two, with a queer, ques- 
tioning expression in her eyes, and that she 
had stood still for a while as if she were 
waiting for him to say something. And 
then she had gone away. Her hand had 
trembled, and he had a frightful feeling 
that she was going tocry. The firm would 
not have liked it if she had cried! ... 
He supposed she had married. Perhaps 
she was dead! 


T HAT was the kind of thing that the 
enemy inside him was always urging 
him to do. Morrison had married, and 
Morrison was poor. Of course, Mr. Timms 
was also poor, but not so poor as Morrison, 
who was always harassed about something. 
His wife was ill or one of the children was 
ill or something was wrong or about to go 
wrong. Then one of the children died! 
Of course, he was very sorry for 
Morrison when that happened, but he could 
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not help thinking that it was lucky for him 
that he ran no risk of suffering such mis- 
fortunes. Morrison really ought to have 
thought more of the future, instead of 
marrying young and having so many chil- 
dren. When Mr. Timms reflected on the 
approach of old age and disaster, he was 
comforted by the thought that such things 
would be worse for Morrison than they 
were likely to be for him. One day, a 
junior clerk in the office, quite a nice chap 
called Cook... a bit wild, perhaps, and 
dreamy . . . suddenly threw his pen down 
on the ledger and swore horribly. He made 
a terrible blot in the middle of a clean 
page, too. “I’m fed up with this life,” he 
said, and swinging himself off the high 
stool, he went to the coat-peg and took 
down his hat and coat. 

“But it’s not lunch-time,” 
Timms to him wonderingly. 

“T know that,” Cook answered, “and I 
don’t care if it never is. I’m off. I’m 
going to Canada or hell or somewhere out 
of this. I’m sick of clerking!” 

Mr. Timms had begged him to think 
about the future or at all events not to 
do anything rash. “Think it over,” he 
begged, but young Cook was so head- 
strong. Mr. Timms had asked him what 
prospects of employment he had in Canada, 
and, to his horror, was told he had none. 
Cook had no friends in Canada, no definite 
or indefinite promise of work, no pros- 
pects, no anything. 

“But it’s madness,” said Mr. Timms, “to 
throw up a safe job—well, fairly safe 
job—for a risky thing like Canada!” 

“You’ve got to take risks sometimes,” 
said Cook obstinately. 

“Wait ’til you’re older, and then you'll 
know better,” Mr. Timms answered. 

And then young Cook had said a very 
strange thing. “Yes, I know,” he said 
gloomily. “And you old chaps! .. .” 
Old chaps! That hurt Mr. Timms. “All 
you old chaps say that, and when you’re 
old you’re too cowardly to know better!” 


said Mr. 


WHILE Mr. Timms was busy trying to 
understand the meaning of this odd 
assertion, young Cook went away, and it 
was not until Mr. Carlingford called for 
him that the firm realized what had hap- 
pened. 

“Where’s Cook?” Mr. Carlingford angri- 
ly demanded, for he had been kept waiting 
a long time—a minute or two. . 

“T think he’s gone to Canada, sir!” said 
Mr. Timms. 
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“Gone to where?” 

Mr. Timms explained what had hap- 
pened. 

“Are his books all right?” Mr. Carling- 
ford asked, and, when he was assured that 
young Cook had not embezzled any of the 
firm’s money, he nodded his head and said, 
“Silly young fool! Leaving a good, safe 
pO Ps 

“Yes, sir!” said Mr. Timms. 
what I said to him!” 

Cook had written to Mr. Timms some 
months afterwards, and had stated that he 
was getting on well. “It was rotten at 
first, and I nearly chucked in my hand, but 
this is worth it. Why don’t you come 
out here?” 


“That’s 


Me: TIMMS replied to Cook at once, an- 
; swering all his questions with preci- 
sion. He concluded by saying that it would 
be very absurd at his age to give up a com- 
paratively safe job for a positively un- 
certain prospect in a strange country. It 
had happened that young Cook had suc- 
ceeded, but that did not mean that Mr. 
Timms would also succeed. As Cook him- 
self admitted, the struggle at first had been 
very severe, and Mr. Timms was much 
older than Cook! ... 

Then the dreadful thing happened. The 
firm of Carlingford and Company became 
bankrupt, and Mr. Timms was out of work. 
Mr. Carlingford had been leading a wild 
and extravagant life. There were tales of 
gambling, and wiced women out of wicked 
plays. Mr. Timms could have struck Mr. 
Carlingford when he heard how the firm 
had been ruined. What right had the 
coarse bully to play fast and loose with 
Mr. Timms’ livelihood. Damn and blast 
him! ... But it was no good cursing Mr. 
Carlingford, especially as he had shot him- 
self soon after his examination by the 
Registrar. What Mr. Timms now had to 
do was to find other work and find it 
quickly. Thank God, he had not yielded 
to the impulse to marry Miss Gordon! ... 

In a state of desperation, he tramped 
from office to office, from agency to 
agency, in search of employment, but al- 
ways he was told that a younger man was 
required or that he was just too late. He 
would go home in the evenings, faint with 
fatigue and the lack of adequate meals, 
and calculate the amount of his savings. 
He left Miss Squibbs’ house and took a 
cheaper lodging nearer to the City so that 
his traveling fares were less. He esti- 
mated the number of weeks he could live 
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on a pound a week without work, and 
found that he had saved enough money to 
keep him in penurious idleness for a year 
and a half. Eighteen months! After 
that? ... He became frenzied when six 
months had gone by, and he was still un- 
employed. He tried to live on less than a 
pound a week, and moved to a still cheaper 
lodging. His hopes were raised by a tem- 
porary job which, he was told, might be- 
come a permanent one, but were dashed 
again at the end of a month. He got a 
little ill-paid work, addressing circulars, 
which he did until one evening he felt a 
curious pain which sent him in a panic to 
a doctor. 

“If I don’t take care of myself,” he said, 
“T shan’t be able to work at all, and then 
what will become of me?” 

He went into the doctor’s surgery, and 
sat down in the waiting-room to wait for 
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his turn to be examined. He fingered the 
pages of an old illustrated magazine that 
was lying on the table, and found himself 
getting confused over a picture of stalac- 
tites and stalagmites that had been dis- 
covered in a fearful cave in Africa. 
“Queer, uncomfortable things!” he was 
muttering to himself, when he was sum- 
moned to the surgery. ... He came out 
of the surgery with a smile on his face. 
The lines about his mouth and eyes seemed 
to have been rolled away. His nervousness 
and alarm were gone, and in their place 
was a deep calm. He glanced ‘about him 
fearlessly, and when he said “Good-by!” 
to the doctor he did so almost jauntily. 

“Plucky chap, that!” thought the doctor, 
as he closed the door behind him. 

“Thank God,’ said Mr. Timms, “O, 
thank God, I’m safe at last!” 

And in three months he was dead. 





The Long Arm of Black Andy 


It Could Only Have Happened in Ireland 
By CYRIL FALLS 





HERE was a 
dance __ that 
night at the 


house of Johnny 
McNamee, of Man- 
ormaguire, in cele- 
bration of the 
marriage of his 
daughter Bella to 
Phil Donelly. <A 
good match for her 
it had been, said 
the gossips. What 
were the McNam- 
ees, anyway, but 
backward moun- 
tainy people, let 
Johnny hold his 
head high as he 
would. And 
young Phil Don- 
elly was the son of 
a farmer away out 


Killacross, a warm © Bertram Park 





So there was to 
be dancing and 
festivity, plenty of 
porter for certain, 
and, it might be, a 
drop of stronger 
stuff on which the 
English gauger 
had never cast an 
eye. 

Thither came, a- 
mid a round dozen 
guests, more than 
enough to fill com- 
fortable the earth- 
floored kitchen of 
the McNamees’ 
house, Black Andy 
Maguire and his 
comely daughter 
Annie, known over 
a barony as the 
Rose of Innismore. 
Black Andy’s own 





man that had put 
past him and that 
had a brave little 
farm of land to set 
up the young 
couple. 





HE WIELDS SWORD AND PEN WITH 
EQUAL FACILITY 

Cyril Falls also knows how to handle a 

thoroughly Irish situation in fiction, as 
this story attests. 


reputation was 
equally  wide- 
spread, but much 
less pleasant. It 
was his heart and 
his temper as well 
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as his matted hair that had gained him that 
sobriquet. He was a blacksmith, of the 
tradition of botchers, who drive nails deep 
and crooked and pare away a horse’s frog 
as if slicing cheese. He was a man of vast 
strength, a man to be feared when sober 
and fled when drunk. He was a widower, 
a timid wife having given up the struggle 
of acting as his help-mate after two years 
of marriage. Any decency that was in 
him showed in his relations with his 
daughter. True, he cowed and threatened 
her, but he generally kept his hands off 
her, and Annie thought herself lucky in 
his forbearance. She was a gentle creature, 
who took after her mother in character as 
well as appearance, with big brown eyes 
and a shy, elfin beauty that had impressed 
itself on the imagination of an imaginative 
countryside. 

Thither came, too, Tom Nixon, the elder 
son of Robert Nixon of Knockmanawla. 
The Nixons were, as their name will tell, 
Protestant, at least in theory, and Tom’s 
visit would have appeared incredible to a 
stranger to the district. He was of a 
type almost unknown in Ulster, a young 
man interested neither in politics nor re- 
ligion. Such a man, unprepared to strike 
a blow for either side, may expect blows 
from both, but Tom, because of his good- 


ness at heart, was in his own camp and_ 


in the other alike greeted with a certain 
contemptuous tolerance. 
Annie Maguire. 


H E was a creature born out of due time, 


hurling himself against a -barrier: 


that had been too strong for generations 
of his ancestors and that would! loom ‘up 
unshaken before the eyes of generations 
to come. Of late, however, even he had 
begun to realize that his case was nigh 
hopeless. The Maguires were by no means 
devout. Black Andy would have'-been’a 
black sheep in any flock; his-fierceness 
was untempered by the maudlin.-piety 
sometimes seen in his type. Butthey were 
Catholics. And this was Ireland: So it 
was with sad heart that Tom rode to the 
festival, to look, as he expected, for the 
last time upon the Rose of Innismore. 
The fun was good, as it had promised. 
There was soda-bread and butter, large flat 
biscuits with caraway seeds, dusted with 
tiny flakes of pink sugar, pots of stewed 
tea for such as desired it, bottles of Guin- 
ness for the rest. Two or three of the 
older men were led by Johnny McNamee 
into another room, whence they emerged 
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wiping their mouths with the backs of 
their hands and with that happily dazed 
look that follows a stiff draught of potheen. 
Little Ned Corrigan, the fiddler, well 
warmed with porter, sat on a stool with 
his back to one of the wings of the open 
hearth, and, swaying head and body to the 
beat of the music, set four couples jigging 
to his capering tune. The place filled with 
a roar of voices, yelps of excitement from 
the male jiggers, the slap of heavy feet 
on the floor, loud laughter and applause 
of onlookers, and above all the high scream 
of the fiddle. 


RBiACckK ANDY was in his element. He 

sat on the opposite side of the fire to 
Ned Corrigan, and punctuated the mea- 
sures of the dance with approving howls. 
But, strong as he was, he had met his 
match. Man born of woman cannot top up 
raw potheen with Guinness’s stout with im- 
punity. Black Andy passed from whoop- 
ing to the music to singing private songs 
of his own, and presently collapsed in the 
midst of an uncertain rendering of “Mick 
McGilligan’s Daughter Mary Anne.” He 
slipped sidelong from his stool, which was 
fortunately not much more than a foot 
high, and after a moment’s swearing and 
gasping fell into a stertorous slumber, 
head propped against the chimney-piece, 
wide mouth showing yellow fangs—a fear- 
some sight... Yet few noticed him save 
such as tripped over his feet in passing. 
One who‘did, who had watched him care- 
fully since he entered the place, was Tom 
Nixon. The first. dance being over and 
her father rendered innocuous, he was able 
now to approach Annie. She was seated 
on a bench against the wall, sipping a cup 
of tea. She looked up at him with troubled 
eyes and a heightened color shone in her 
cheeks. pire 

“T have it here’in me pocket, Annie,” 
he began somberly. “The ticket to Amer- 
ica.” 

“Holy God!” said Annie softly and yet 
with the breath of passion and despair. 
She stared up at the man leaning over her. 
“Holy God! -When is it ye go, Tom?” 

“The morrow. On the half-six train. 
It’s from Moville I’m sailin’.” 

The girl shivered as though an icy wind 
had touched her. Her face seemed to 
shrivel. He looked at her keenly and as if 
with a certain curiosity as to how she 
would take fresh stabs of the knife. 

“Are ye sorry, Annie?” 

“God knows I’m sorry.” 
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“It’s for you I’m goin’, and well you 
know it. Ye could have kept me if ye’d 
liked. Ye’d only to say the word.” 

“Ah, don’t say that now, Tom!” 

“It’s God’s truth.” 

“Ah, what could I do?” 

“An’ even yet,” he went on, “even yet, 
if ye’d say the word, I’d not go.” 

“With the ticket in your pocket?” Won- 
derment and admiration crept into her 
voice. 

“Sure what odds about the ticket? Me 
father can well afford to be at the loss of 
it.” 

“An’ you off to America an’ leavin’ him 
an’ the farm an’ all!” 

Men who could afford the loss of a ticket 
to America were not, as a rule, those who 
bought them. 

“Ay. Billy’ll have the farm. He’d have 
it anyway. I’ll not stop without you an’ 
I couldn’t stop with you. We’d get no 
sort of toleration at all. But me uncle 
that has a carrier’s business in Manchester 
would take me. He’s wantin’ a man for 
the horses. I’d go to him instead of Amer- 
ica if ye’d come.” 

“Tom, I daren’t. Me father—” 

Each glanced involuntarily toward Black 
Andy. That worthy had not changed his 
posture. But he had ceased to snore. 

“Ye needn’t say a word to him about it. 
If I went to Manchester you could folly 
me, an’ be married there. He’d not know 
a thing until it was over. Will ye come, 
Annie?” ? 

She shook her head. 

“JT daren’t. I daren’t.” 

“An’ that’s your last word—ye daren’t?” 
he asked bitterly. 


SHE nodded, tears in her eyes. A new 
dance had struck up, the fiddle scream- 
ing with devilish gaiety. The man pulled 
out his watch. 

“Then I’ll go,” he said heavily. “I have 
ten miles on the bicycle in the dark an’ 
five miles to the station the morrow’s 
morn. Good-bye, Annie!” 

“Good-bye!” she answered in a choked 
voice. 

He swung around resolutely, and walked 
to the door. Hand on the latch, he turned 
for a last sorrowful look at her. 

“Tom!” she called across the room heed- 
less of who heard her. But the door had 
slammed behind him. 

The rest of that night was for Annie 
an evil dream. Around, the merri- 
“uent never slackened. Once she was 
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forced to join the dance, with Jim Sweeny, 
an ardent admirer, whose porter-laden 
breath whispered blandishments in her ear. 
But she was scarce aware of his presence 
and moved to the measure as in a trance. 
Afterwards she declared herself ill and sat 
hour after hour, chin in hands, staring 
straight in front of her and seeing naught, 
in dumb agony, while the fiddle squealed 
eternally, the feet of the dancers scuffied 
and banged on the floor and the elders 
droned at their crack around the fire. And 
ever Black Andy lay like a log. 


UDDENLY she was aroused by the 

voice of the host beside her and started 
up into consciousness. The place was 
nearly empty; the turf fire had smoldered 
into white ashes. The weary face of Ned 
Corrigan was almost hidden by a mug of 
porter. 

“T’ll waken him up for ye, Annie,” said 
Mr. McNamee genially, who, in the phrase- 
ology of the police, was not drunk, but had 
drink taken. “I’ll waken him up for ye.” 

He stepped across to Black Andy and 
very gingerly, with an eye to retreat if 
needs were, shook him by-the shoulder. 

“Wake up, Andy!” he cried. “Wake up, 
man dear!” 

Andy did not move and McNamee caught 
hold of his hand. 

What followed was a jumbled madness 
of oaths and exclamations. Mrs. McNa- 
mee sent up shriek on shriek. Her hus- 
band tottered over to Annie, his face 
blanched and quivering. 

“Your da’s cold!” he shouted. “Your 
da’s cold! He’s dead as a stone. He’s 
dead these six hours an’ more.” 

“Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah, glory be to God! 
Ah, glory be to God!” came from Mrs. 
McNamee. 

“Howl’ your tongue, woman!” said 
McNamee savagely and she subsided into 
terrified moans. 

Annie rose slowly to her feet and looked 
at the body of her father. They had not 
moved it an inch. He lay just as he had 
lain when she had sent Tom away. And 
he had been dead then. 

She looked up at the tin American clock, 
ticking noisily above the hearth. It was 
just half-past six. At that very moment 
the train that bore her lover was steaming 
out of the station. Tom had started on 
his journey to America away from her. 

Even in death the arm of Black Andy 
had been long enough to change the lives 
of two people. 
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A WaR PLAY 





“HAVOC” 


An Imported Melodrama of Love and War 
By HARRY WALL 


URIOUSLY enough, the metro- 

politan first-night reviewers of 

the recently imported war play 
“Havoc,” which the Messrs. Shubert 
found enjoying a success in London 
and brought to America, are almost a 
unit in first lamenting another war 
play and then applauding this one as 
“a fine performance of an exciting 
play,” or, as the New York Evening 
Post critic says, “a love story with the 
war as a background, and the love turns 
out to be more devastating than enemy 
bullets.” 

Memory, for some of us, including 
the Telegram-Mail critic, still is too 
blotched and blackened by hatred to 
greet a war play enthusiastically. 
To him “all the horror, the dread 
things lived: through, rushed back, 
were vividly recalled by the mo- 
notonous crash of 4.7’s in action, the 
blasts of whizz-bangs and the deadly 
rattle of machine guns... . Gray ghosts, 
coming in the fog of the morning—so 
described by one in the play telling of 
an attack—their bayonets dull and un- 
glittering, again wrung from the lips 
the bitter curse: ‘Sal Boche!’ Ten 
years from now, yes, but not just yet.” 
The World describes it as “bringing out 
the most stirring scenes of emotional 
conflict within earshot of machine guns 
yet staged in America.” As a play of 
love, laughter, thrills and superb act- 
ing, Charles Belmont Davis, of the 
Herald-Tribune, “ruthlessly” recom- 
mends “Havoc”; while Stark Young, of 
the Times, pronounces it “a melodrama 
above the usual in its sum of ideas and 
sentiments, with a third act which 
rises to intensity and pathos. The play 
rests on this act.” 

Its story is simply that of two friends, 
Dick Chappell (Ralph Forbes) and 
Roddy Dunton (Leo G. Carroll), who 
fall in love. with the same girl, Violet 


Derring (Joyce Barbour), and fall out 
of love for the same reason. The time 
is early in 1918. The curtain rises on 
Violet Derring’s flat in London. Violet 
is quickly revealed in conversation with 
her distantly related secretary-compan- 
ion, Alice Derring (Ethel Griffies), as 
a sort of social butterfly-vampire whose 
engagement to Roddy Dunton is disap- 
proved by Alice. “Why,” queries Alice, 
“should you marry him?” 


VIOLET. I might be fond of him. 

ALICE. You’re not made for marriage. 

VIOLET. But Alice—I might love Roddy. 

ALICE. You’ve loved others before him 
—you’ll love others after him. All a little 
—none very long. 

VIOLET. That might make for happi- 
ness. 

ALiIceE. When there are no heights there 
are no depths. When there are no ideals 
there can be no disillusions. Serene and 
insensitive, you’ll fulfill your destiny. 

VIOLET. (After an involuntary shudder 
—with a nervous laugh.) You are in good 
form to-night, Alice. 


Tessie Dunton, a Red Cross nurse 
and sister of Roddy, enters and informs 
Violet that Lieut. Dick Chappell is com- 
ing to London on leave. Violet is both 
pleased and surprised, but complains 
that Dick should have written her. Tes- 
sie reminds her of her marriage en- 
gagement to Roddy, but Violet regards 
such scruples as “prewar.” It develops 
that Tessie is to meet Dick and she con- 
fesses that she loves him, though he 
doesn’t know it. “You’ve got Roddy 
now and he adores you. Vi, won’t you 
please help Dick to forget you.” 

She petitions in vain, however, and 
has hardly left the room when Dick en- 
ters, bringing Violet a letter and a gift 
(wrist watch) from her fiancé in 
France. His errand concluded, he turns 
toward the door. 
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VIOLET. Must you go? 

Dick. I think I ought to go. 

VIOLET. And if we meet again it’s to be 
by accident. . . . It usen’t to be like that, 
Dick. 

Dick. It’s different now.. 
you’re going to.marry Roddy. 

VIOLET. You’re his friend... 
you be mine, too? 

Dick. No. 

VIOLET. You can be Tessie’s friend. 

Dick. That’s different... Vi.. 
for God’s sake don’t... . 

VIOLET. Don’t what? 

Dick. Don’t probe the old wound. 

VIOLET. I never knew, until to-night, 
that you had cared so much. 


- now 


can’t 


Dick. Good-bye. 

VIOLET. Dick—do you still love me? 
Dick. Let me go. 

VIOLET. Do you... Dick, do you? 
Dick. No! 

VIOLET. It’s because you want to be 


loyal to Roddy that you say ‘No’—isn’t it? 
(He bows his head and moves away.) Is 
that why we can’t be friends? 

Dick. Yes—that’s why. You knew I 
cared. You knew I couldn’t forget... 
ever..... Why couldn’t you be content 
just to know. . .-content to accept the 
pretense that you were no more to me than 
a woman one brushes against in the street. 
I’ve tried to play fair .. . why couldn’t 
you? 

VIOLET. (Rises and goes to him) I'ma 
woman—we never play fair. (They are 
facing one another. Dick draws closer to 
her—there is invitation in her eyes. Dick 
controls himself and recoils) Well, why 
don’t you kiss me? 

Dick. For God’s sake let me go— 

VIOLET. Why don’t you kiss me?... 
The barriers are down—you needn’t be 
afraid of me any more. 

Dick. We must play the game by 
Roddy. Damn it, we must play the game. 

VIOLET. Suppose I said I’d made a mis- 
take. If I were to tell you that I didn’t 
care enough for Roddy to marry him... 
would that make it any easier for you to 
kiss me. 

Dim. Vi... 


She is in k.: arms. His lips are on 
hers. Neither hears the door open. 
Neither sees Tessie, who has entered 
and presently is informed that Violet 
intends to break her engagement to 
marry Capt. Roddy Dunton. 
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The scene of act two is the interior 
of an army hut on the British battle- 
front in France. Dick Chappell, back 
from his furlough, is greeted by his 
trench-mates, including Roddy Dunton. 
They are alone when Dick hands Roddy 
an envelope containing a note from Vi- 
olet and his engagement ring. Roddy 
is “hard hit.” 


Dick. Roddy—we’ve been pals for a 
long time now. 

Roppy. That’s all there is left. It’s 
just as if everything good and true in the 
world had gone... and only that was 
left. ... Friendship lasts longer than 
the love of woman—eh, Dick? 

Dick. I’ve known Vi just as long as 
you. You remember when we.first met her 
at the Traffords? 

Roppy. Don’t talk about her. 

Dick. I must. I’ve got to explain. Do 
you remember that night when you came 
back from your last leave and told me 
that she’d promised to marry you? I 
called you a lucky devil. ... I wished you 
good luck . . . and you never noticed any- 
thing different with me. . .. But that 
night, Roddy, I think I hated you. . . be- 
cause I loved her, too. 

Roppy. You, too. Poor old Dick. You 
never told me. 


Dick. No. I’ve kept it hidden from 
you until to-day. I never stopped loving 
her, Roddy. God knows how I’ve tried. 


Sometimes in the line you’d read me bits 
of her letters. That was torture to me. 
You remember the night Turner was 
killed . . . when I went out and did that 
stunt they gave me this for? (Indicates a 
ribbon on his tunic.) I walked erect and 
prayed for a bullet through my heart. I 
made up my mind never to see her again; 
and it’s your fault I have. You made me 
take her that bracelet thing—I tried to 
make excuses . . . you would have me see 
her. Well, I saw her. She was alone, and 
I loved her. Just now I told you there was 
another man. I’m trying to tell you who 
he is. 

Boner, You..~. FOR i... 

Dick. Yes, I’m the other fellow. 


Roppy. You bloody swine! By God, 
is ar 
Dick. Roddy! 


Roddy whips out a revolver, but 
quickly controls his blood-lust when a 
young soldier, affectionately known as 
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The Babe (Richard Bird), enters. Roddy 
exits, placing the letter in his pocket, 
but leaving the ring on a table. The 
Babe demands whether Dick has re- 
membered to bring certain new gramo- 
phone records from London. 


Dick. Sorry, Babe .. . I forgot. 

BABE. You’re a nice one to send to 
England on an errand. I did want us to 
have “Here Comes Tootsie” before “B” 
Company made it common. (Dick has 
gone to his valise and is mechanically un- 
packing it. The Babe presently sees the 
ring.) I say, Dick, who’s the owner of 
this pretty thing? 

Dick. It’s... it’s Roddy’s. 
back where you found it. 

BaBE. I hope Roddy’s not going to start 
wearing diamonds in the line. 

Dick. Shut up, Babe; don’t be an ass. 

Base. I once knew a chap who always 
wore a diamond ring in the front line. He 
said it was a good life insurance policy. 
You see, if ever he got left out in no 
man’s land, somebody’d be certain to go 
out to look for a diamond ring, when they 
wouldn’t trouble about a second “loot.” 
(He flashes the ring.) You know this 
would look ostentatious on an auctioneer. 

Dick. Put it down. (Dick unpacks his 
valise. The Babe examines the ring; then 
an idea strikes him. He gets “The Tatler” 
and compares the ring with one being 
worn by Violet Derring in her photograph 
in. that London weekly. He comes to a 
conclusion.) 

BaBE. I say, 


Put it 


Dicko—(No answer) 


Dick— 
Dick. Well? 
BABE. Was Roddy upset about any- 


thing when I popped in just now? 

Dick. No. 

BaBE. Have you seen this photograph 
of Miss Derring in last week’s Tatler? 
I expect it’s the last photograph she'll 
have taken wearing this ring. 

Dick. What d’you mean, Babe? 

Base. I may be young and pure, 
Dicko; but I’m not a gilded ass. I can 
put two and two together ever so correctly. 

Dick. Well? 

Base. The Derring woman has chucked 
Roddy and sent his ring back. (Holding 
out “The Tatler” and throwing the ring in 
it.) 

Dick. Babe—you mustn’t say anything 
about it to Roddy. 

Base. Of course not. 
chucked him? 


Then she has 
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Dick. Yes. 

BaBE. Unfaithful cow. 

Dick. Babe, promise you'll not say 
anything to anyone. 

BaBE. Rather not. I can feel for 
Roddy. Two girls chucked me last sum- 
mer, but they both stuck to my rings, and 
they’re not paid for yet. 


In act three, in a cellar not far from 
the enemy trenches, Capt. Roddy Dun- 
ton has ordered Dick and The Babe to 
lead a squad over the top and occupy a 
redoubt that is under particlarly heavy 
fire. Presently Dick staggers back into 
the cellar. 


Roppy. You’ve not come alone? 

Dick. I had a runner with me. He’s 
been killed. Don’t know how I’ve escaped. 
I’m a bit wonky. We’ve had a hell of 
gruelling up in front to-day. 

Roppy. He’s not attacked you? 

Dick. No. I wish he had. It’s the 
waiting—expecting every minute that he 
will—that gets on your nerves. 

Roppy. Much shelling? 

Dick. Two of the most devilish bar- 
rages I’ve ever sat through. As soon as 
the last one lifted, Babe and I tossed up 
for who’d make the trip back here. Babe 
won, so I came; but it’s taken me nearly 
an hour to find you. Did you get my 
messages? 

Roppy. I got one—two hours ago. 

Dick. I sent three; one of the runners 
came back. 

Roppy. The one I got said you’d not 
been attacked and were all right. 

Dick. All right? Ha,ha! Well, we’re 
not all right up there any longer. There’s 
me—and The Babe—and fifteen men. 
That’s all there are left. I’ve come to 
ask you what the hell good are seventeen 
of us up there, if the Hun comes over? I’ve 
come because I want to know whether you 
can get us some supports up or whether 
I’m to withdraw. 

Roppy. You can’t withdraw. 

Dick. Seventeen of us can’t hold the 
line. You’ve a platoon here. 

Roppy. I’ve only twenty men left. 

Dick. There’s “D” Company in sup- 
port. 

Roppy. The C. O. disposes of that. I 
can’t get through to Headquarters. The 
wire’s gone. 

Dick. Can’t YOU do something? We’re 
in the blue, I tell you. Seventeen of us; 
and the next nearest post of “A”” Company 
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is four hundred yards away—if it’s still 
in existence. 

Roppy. What do you mean by “still in 
existence’’? 

Dick. We’ve had machine gun fire 
from three sides most of the afternoon. 
I’m pretty certain Boche has nipped in be- 
tween these comic redoubts in the fog. I 
half expected to find him here. 

Roppy. If anything had gone wrong, 
Headquarters would know. They’d have 
done something. 

Dick. If you wait for Headquarters to 
do anything, we’ll all be killed or collared. 

Roppy. I can’t order you to withdraw, 
if that’s what you want. 

Dick. If we’re to hold on, then for 
God’s sake get us some supports up. 

Roppy. I tell you the wire’s borken— 
I can’t get through. 

Dick. Send a runner. 

Roppy. And say that Lieutenant Chap- 
pell has advised me that I ought to take 
him out of the front line? 

Dicky. Roddy! 

Roppy. As long as I’m in command of 
“C” Company, I’ll give my own orders. If 
you like you can wait here until the wire 
is repaired and I can get some orders. 

Dick. Do you think they’ll be long 
mending that wire? 

Roppy: I can’t say. 

Dick. The Babe’s a good chap, but he’s 
only a youngster—only seventeen of ’em 
left ... they’ll fight, but they wouldn’t 
stand an earthly— +: We’re all done. 
(Dick’s head droops—he falls asleep, wak- 
ens with a jerk, terrified.) I’ve had no 
sleep. Have you got a bed anywhere— 
just for ten minutes? 


Roppy. You’ll find one in the next 


place. 
Dick. (Rises.) Do you mind? 
Roppy. I’ll call you as soon as the sig- 


nallers can get me through. 


Dick stumbles into an adjoining cel- 
lar. An adjutant from Headquarters 
enters with orders to Capt. Dunton to 
retire his Company. He exits. Dick, 
hearing voices, returns and is informed 
by Roddy that his orders have come. 


Dick. And mine? 

Roppy. You will have to go back to 
Lion Redoubt, and—and— 

Dick. And what? 


Roppy. And wait there until supports 
come up. 
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Dick. Then they are going to send 
supports? , 
Roppy. Yes. 


Dick. You got through to Headquar- 
ters? 


Roppy. Yes. The adjutant spoke to 
the C.O. 
Dick. That’s splendid. It will put new 


life into those fellows when I tell them. 
Roppy. You’d better go back to the re- 
doubt at once. 


In a subsequent scene, a room in a 
house further behind the British line, 
The Babe, shell-shocked and half con- 
scious, enters and is assisted to a chair 
by Lieut. Smith (William Kershaw.) 
Roddy gives him a drink and asks, 
“Where are the others?” 


Base. Others? There aren’t arfy oth- 
ers—there’s only me. There was an at- 
tack. Boche stuck the others—stuck ’em 
like a lot of bloody pigs. 

Roppy. (Shouting in his ear.) 
—Dick? What of Dick? 

BABE. I’ve told you. 

Roppy. Killed? 

BaBE. They’re all killed. (Sinking in 
the chair.) They’re all killed. Dick left 
me at four o’clock to go and see you, Roddy. 
To tell you we’d had it in the neck. It 
seemed no good hanging on. There were 
only seventeen of us left then. 


And 


SmiTtHy. Only _ seventeen? But I 
thought— 
BABE. Dick got back again about five. 


We waited—and waited, and all the time 
we were getting shelled—a lot of gas too— 
it was just hell. I was a coward, I wanted 
to clear out. Dick wouldn’t. We'd stick 
it, he said. Just before dark they attacked 
us. They swarmed through the bit of 
wire that was left—shell hole to shell hole 
up to the parapet—hundreds of ’em. Gray 
devils with bayonets fixed—like gray 
ghosts they looked—coming out of the 
fog. Their bayonets didn’t shine like ours. 
I wondered why. They didn’t seem real 
men at all. They were like something out 
of a dream. A few there—the Lewis gun 
got some of ’em. But for every one we 
knockéd out there were six others com- 
ing on to take his place; then they began 
to slide down into the trench. I’d never 
seen anybody stuck with a bayonet before 
—God! (He covers his eyes, crying.) 

Roppy. (Going to him and roughly 
pulling him by the arm.) Well? 
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Base. I got away. You don’t blame 
me for running away, do you, Roddy? I 
couldn’t do anything, could I? 

SmitTHy. You left Dick? 

Base. Yes. He'll be up there now, 
staring at the stars with wide open eyes. 
He’ll just lie there; and soon it will be 
Spring, and he’ll never know. I was gath- 
ering primroses up there—yesterday. 

SMITHY. Poor old Babe—hush! 

BABB. Roddy—why didn’t the supports 
come up? 

SMITHY. Supports? 

Roppy. It was a mistake. 

BaBE. But Dick said you’d promised 
him that supports would come up. 

Roppy. There must have been a mis- 
take. 

BaBE. Dick said the adjutant came 
while he was asleep. The adjutant spoke 
to the C. O.—and they were going to send 
supports. 

SmitHy. But the adjutant brought the 
order to retire— 

Roppy. Some mistake of Dick’s. 

Babe. To retire—are you certain it 
was to retire? 

SmitHy. Roddy told me— 

Base. Then why didn’t Dick get an or- 
der to retire? 

Roppy. He did. 
myself. 

BaBE. That’s a lie! 

SMITHY. Babe! 

Roppy. (With Smithy.) Be careful! 

Base. If you gave him that order, why 
didn’t we retire—instead of stopping there 
to be killed? 

Roppy. Dick must have misunderstood. 

BaBE. You don’t misunderstand an or- 
der of that kind. Dick said you told him 
to go back and hang on until the supports 
came up. (Rising.) God! You sent Dick 
back to wait for supports you knew would 
never be sent. 


Later Dick is led in, faint and help- 
less, his eyes bandaged, arm in a sling. 
He is blind. Questioned by Lieut. Smith 
about the time of the Boche attack on 
the redoubt, Dick says “half past six.” 


I passed it on to him 


SMITHY. We can’t understand why you 
didn’t retire. 

Dick. Retire? 

SmitTHY. We retired at half past four 
—and you got the order at the same time. 

Dick. Order? What order? 

SmitHy. The order to retire. Thé ad- 
jutant brought it when you were at Com- 
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pany Headquarters, you know. (Roddy 
goes to the door.) 

BABE. Don’t go, Roddy. (To Dick.) 


Dick—didn’t he give you the order to re- 
tire? Dick—didn’t he—give it to you? 

Roppy. (To Dick.) Well, why don’t 
you tell them? 

Dick. Yes, Roddy told me to retire; 
but I didn’t want to. I, I thought we could 
hang on. I, I— 

BaBE. You told me that Roddy’d or- 
dered you to wait for supports. You said 
he’d promised to send supports. 

Dick. Yes, I did tell you that. It 
wasn’t true. 

SMITHY. Don’t bother him any more, 
Babe; come on, we ought to be at the 
Posts. Are you coming, Roddy? 

Roppy. I'll follow you. (Smith and 
The Babe go out, leaving Dick and Roddy 
alone.) 


Dick. Roddy—are you still here? 

Roppy. Yes. 

Dick. Are we alone? 

Roppy. Yes. 

Dick. I’ve saved you. 

Roppy. Yes; I wish to God you hadn’t. 

Dick. Then you did mean me to be 
killed? 

Roppy. Yes. 


Dick. Well, twelve out of the seven- 
teen who were left are dead. So you’ve 
not done so badly. Roddy, why did you 
do it? 

Roppy. I loved her. She was God in 
heaven to me—and you stole her. You 
know what love of woman is to a man; 
you can’t weigh friendship in the balance 
against that. You tried to do it, and 


failed. I hated you for getting her. But 
I was honest in my hatred. I wanted to 
kill you—I tried to kill—. A hell of a 


mess .we’ve made of things, haven’t we? 
Well, it’s over now—and we shan’t meet 
one another again. I hope your eyes will 
soon be all right. Good-bye. 


He goes out. A shot is heard, denot- 
ing his suicide. Back in Blighty Violet 
Derring has been beguiling herself to 
the whining come-on of saxophones, 
without much thought of Dick. He re- 
turns to her in London only to find 
those sterile arms unwilling to em- 
brace a blind man. In the end he 
realizes that it was Roddy’s sister, a 
nurse, who has seen him through; and 
the curtain drops on the promise of hap- 
piness for them. 
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Actors Gain Their Magna Charta 


A Critical Review of “the Equity Fight’’ 


HAT is known as “the Equity 

\V fight,”” which has been waging 

this past summer long in the 
American theater, appears to have been 
won by what is known as the Actors’ 
Equity Association, supported by the 
United Managers’ Protective Associa- 
tion and, for the time being, the actors 
are resting meditatively on their oars. 
What has been accomplished? Con- 
siderable, according to Burr C. Cook, 
who, in reviewing, in the Theatre Mag- 
azine, “the causes and effects of the 
seven-year conflict between actors and 
managers,” assures us that “the Amer- 
ican actor has achieved his indepen- 
dence, and it only remains to be seen 
how wisely he benefits by it.” 

In the theater a significant social 
adjustment has occurred. “Labor, as 
represented by the actor, has signed a 
new declaration of rights with Capital, 
as represented by the manager.” 

No longer ago than ten years, we are 
reminded, the average actor was little 
less than a slave in the theater. At 
that time, to cite a common case, an 
actor was accustomed to sign a con- 
tract whereby he was obligated to “pre- 
pare and rehearse the part or parts as- 
signed to him or her and attend all 
rehearsals at such times and at such 
places as the manager might direct, 
without compensation.” He or she had 
to “furnish all costumes at his or her 
own expense, and in case of disability 
to loan said costumes to the actor sub- 
stituted to play the part.” If at any 
time during rehearsals “the manager 
decided the actor’s work was inade- 
quate, his or her contract could immedi- 
ately be cancelled and no claim could 
be brought against the manager.” 
Other clauses to the manager’s advan- 
tage and oppressive to the actor. 

Then, in 1919, the Equity Association, 
then numbering 2,900 members, de- 
clared a strike and took out a charter 
from the American Federation of 


Labor. The strike lasted a month, and 
was won by the actors. A new agree- 
ment was made, which remained in force 
until last June. By its term the actor was 
protected from practically all the abuses 
which existed under the old order of 
things. It drew into Equity’s ranks 
more than 10,000 members, or ninety 
per cent. of the acting profession. It 
guaranteed to the actor: 


“That his wages shall be paid each 
week during the run of a play, or, in case 
of a so-called Standard Minimum contract, 
that his services cannot be terminated ex- 
cept on two weeks’ notice, at full pay. 

“That in case a dispute arises between 
actor and manager he has recourse to arbi- 
tration, both parties choosing representa- 
tives who, in turn, appoint an umpire to 
decide the issue. 

“That the time of unpaid rehearsals is 
reduced to four weeks for dramatic pro- 
ductions and five weeks for musical shows, 
after which the actor must be paid for his 
services. In addition the probationary 
period—when an actor may be dismissed— 
is reduced to seven days for dramatic and 
ten days for musical productions. 

“That actresses shall have all costumes 
furnished by the management, and actors 
all costumes outside the accepted morning, 
afternoon and evening wear. 

“That unknown producers must deposit 
a sum equal to two weeks’ full pay for all 
members of their casts, as a guarantee, 
before the production is undertaken. 

“That all employment must be consecu- 
tive and all lay-offs paid for. Eight per- 
formances shall constitute a week’s work 
and extra performances must be paid for, 
pro rata. No half salary shall be paid at 
any time.” 


To the manager it guaranteed: 


“That all actors in full Equity casts 
shall be bonded by their organization 
against any breaking or ‘jumping’ of their 
contracts with the managers. 

“That the managers can now deal di- 
rectly with a responsible oragnization rep- 
resenting ninety per cent. of all the actors 

(Continued on page 481) 
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VIOLET DERRING (JOYCE BARBOUR) WORKS HER WILES IN “HAVOC” | 
Her victim in this case is Lieut. Dick Chappell (Ralph Forbes), pal of her 
fiancé, Capt. Roddy Dunton (Leo G. Carroll), whom she does not scruple to 
“chuck,” in this imported war play. 
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DICK CHAPPELL RETURNS TO THE FRONT AND FACES RODDY DUNTON 


=) It is a tense moment, in “Havoc,” when these rivals in love and war come to 
a tragic understanding with regard to the London coquette, Violet Derring. 
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©P. & A. 

AN ASTOR-BOUGHT PORTRAIT RUFFLES THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 
Charles Sims, R. A., painted it, and it was hung in Westminster Palace, but, [ 
showing a “‘live’’ Lady M. P., between Balfour and Lloyd George, ‘twas removed. 
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© Underwood 
CENTURY-OLD, JUNK-HEAP BUST OF “THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY’ 
This work of Pierre Jean Davis, surviving supposed destruction, and costing a 


dealer $25, authenticated, has been purchased by H. E. Huntington for $10,000 
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© Kadel & Herbert 
“A PILGRIM MAIDEN” 
s At Plymouth, Mass., on September 4th, was unveiled this statue by Henry H. 
Kitson, in memory of the, Pilgrim Fathers and Mothers of America. 
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"| Courtesy London Sphere 


s “HERE J AM, GENERAL, AT YOUR ORDERS” 

4 Napoleon Bonaparte, having been defeated at Waterloo, in 1815, and having 
surrendered and been transported to England, is here pictured by Robert Gibbs, 
in a canvas exhibited at ‘the Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh, for 1924, in 

Wy the act of being transferred from the “Bellerophon” to the British ship “North- 
umberland,” en route to St. Helena. Going aboard the ‘Northumberland, 
Napoleon saluted Sir George Cockburn with the foregoing speech. 
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(Continued from page 472) 
in the country, who are pledged to abide 
by its decisions. 

“That, for the above reason, the man- 
ager can depend upon stable conditions in 
his labor market for the duration of his 
contract, which also stabilizes his yearly 
obligations as to the cost of productions. 

“That he has recourse to arbitration in 
lawsuits brought against him by actors 
and entirely free rein as to hours of re- 
hearsal, salaries, casting of plays, etc. 

“That, as long as he fulfills his obliga- 
tions of his contract, he shall be free of 
the danger of strikes. (By consent of 
the other theatrical unions Equity has 
guaranteed that there shall be no sympa- 
thetic strikes by the actors’ organization 
in conjunction with these allied unions.)” 


KREISLER VERSUS RIESENFELD 
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_ Then came the Equity Shop idea, 
making it compulsory for all indepen- 
dent managers to engage full Equity 
casts, and from 1921 until recently 
when it was agreed that casts be formed 
of 80 per cent. Equity players and 20 
per cent. independents or members of 
the Actors’ Fidelity League—a rival 
actors’ organization composed mainly of 
“stars.” It was stipulated by Equity, 
however, that all independents, not 
Fidelity members, should, while play- 
ing, be compelled to pay dues to the 
Equity Association, insofar as they 
must, necessarily, profit by the nation- 
wide legislation and protective activi- 
ties of Equity. 





Scoring Modern Music 


Kreisler aad Riesenfeld W 


RITZ KREISLER and Hugo Rie- 
F senfeld are two makers and as- 

sayers of modern music who ap- 
proach the subject from quite different 
angles and are far from being in accord 
as to whether the art of music is reg- 
istering progress. Among musicians, 
as with painters, playwrights and poets, 
comments Fritz Kreisler, in Vanity 
Fair, the ultra-modernists seek to ex- 
press their genius in new and experi- 
mental ways, having little use for mel- 
ody and harmony and no use at all for 
euphony. He is disposed to complain 
that they are casting classic tradition 
into the ashbin of the past anid that 
“those composers who give us melodious 
sounds to delight the ear are regarded 
as unawakened children chanting the 
alphabet of music. The forms which 
to Bach were all-sufficient, to them 
mean nothing. Their ideas refuse to be 
imprisoned in the old musical molds. 
They are inventing their own scales and 
calling for new instruments, because 
the old instruments are unable to pro- 
duce the series of sounds required. 
They seek to replace harmony with dis- 
sonances. They argue that combina- 
tions of sound hitherto looked upon as 


ield Cudgels Like Batons 














Portrait Drawn by Ivan Opffer. 
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MOST MODERN COMPOSERS ARE IN- 

COMPREHENSIBLE TO THIS MUSIC 

MASTER 

Fritz Kreisler deplores the fact that “they 

have little use fer melody and harmony 
and no use at all for euphony.” 
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ugly, are, when one has become ac- 
customed to them, more beautiful and 
satisfying to the ear, and much more 
significant to the imagination woven in 
the music of the past.” 

Modern’ composers, in the main, are 
incomprehensible to this “foremost liv- 
ing violinist,” though he admits that 
“many of them are fine musicians— 
some have true genius—but they seem 
to me to be leading music into an un- 
charted wilderness.” Kreisler likens 
the leaders of the new movements in 
music, painting and poetry to potters 
crouching over their wheels with form- 
less lumps of clay before them. The 
curves and flowing lines of the pots 
that were made in the past do not sat- 
isfy them. “They desire to mold their 
lumps of clay into shapes never seen, 
never imagined before, that will make 
the onlooker gasp, or shudder with sur- 
prise. ... We can only watch their ex- 
periments sympathetically and see what 
comes of them. But it is to be regretted 
that some men who can make real music 
are to-day contenting themselves with 
making noise.” 

Where Kreisler sees black, Hugo 
Riesenfeld sees almost pure white, on 
a somewhat lower plane, in the develop- 
ment of modern music.- Citing that of 
movie music, as an instance, he regards 
its development in the short period of 
ten years as little short of miraculous. 
In The Outlook he goes on to say: 


“It is remarkable how far the public 
taste has advanced since the inception of 
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the first ‘movie’ orchestra. Only a few 
years ago a musical conductor in a mo- 
tion-picture house was considered impru- 
dent, if not completely foolhardy, if he at- 
tempted anything heavier than ‘Poet and 
Peasant,’ ‘Rienzi,’ or the overture from 
‘Wilhelm Tell.” Now these old chestnuts 
are no longer the favorites. In looking 
over to-day’s program one sees the names 
of Wagner, Tschaikowsky, Debussy, Rich- 
and Strauss, Brahms, Charpentier and 
Dukas. It is no mistake to say that the 
motion-picture orchestras have brought 
about this change. By familiarizing the 
public with classical compositions once 
beyond it, they have gradually developed 
an appreciation for deeper and .more 
pretentious music. 

“Originally the accompaniment for films 
was a potpourri of popular music played 
without regard to its appropriateness to 
the picture. To-day we have specially 
compiled and frequently specially com- 
posed scores. ... The lay public does not 
appreciate how exhaustively the musical 
libraries of every continent are combed for 
melodies that will create just the right il- 
lusion. Historical films particularly re- 
quire the searching out of unusual music 
and unusual instruments to reflect the 
atmosphere of the times. To give an ex- 
ample: for the score of ‘Deception,’ a film 
which depicted the time of Henry VIII., 
original compositions by Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn were unearthed, and the 
clavicin, oboe di caccica, and viola de 
gamba were introduced. In ransacking the 
garrets of 1849 for appropriate music for 
‘The Covered Wagon,’ the famous ‘Su- 
zanna’ and other once popular but long- 
forgotten songs of the period were dis- 
covered. These melodies crystallize the 
whole musical setting of the film.” 





“Expressionism” to’ 


“Uplift” the Drama 


Resurrecting a Revolt Against Realism in the Theater 


(Cat present move to such past 
and present movements in paint- 
ing as Futurism, Impressionism, 
Post-Impressionism and Dadaism, the 
theater comes into line with the other 
arts by employing thé word Expression- 
ism, or, to give it the formidability of 
its German parentage, Expression- 
ismus. It is a name well calculated to 


scare the average person, who looks 
upon the theater as a place of enter- 
tainment, and is reluctant to pay his 
$3.30 or $5.50 for the doubtful privi- 
lege of being experimented on. Nor is 
his mistrust likely to be overcome by 
the explanation given by A. D. Peters, 
in the London Daily Telegraph, that 
expressionism means only “the objec- 
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tivization of the subjective.” But he 
would probably not be frightened at 
all if told that the purpose of this move- 
ment was to make plays out of thoughts 
instead of actions. 

In the realistic, or contemporary, 
school of drama, the complaint is that 
there is no way of giving substance to 
thought. The best that thought can 
hope for is to be given utterance. Even 
that has been made difficult by the 
abolition of the old dramatic conven- 
tions of the soliloquy and the aside. 
Expressionism is one form of revolt 
against the petty and perhaps unneces- 
sary restrictions of the realistic drama. 
The Expressionists are not content to 
ask their audience to guess their hero’s 
thoughts, nor are they even content to 
allow the hero to speak his thoughts in 
a soliloquy, as Shakespeare made Ham- 
let do. They want to act his thoughts 
by showing in substance the images 
created by the mind. They feel that in 
this way the theater will gain in dra- 
matic force. Its appeal will be more di- 
rect. Its boundaries will be widened 
immeasurably. Poetry and beauty will 
again invest the stage. 

Declaring a return to poetic drama 
to be impossible, “because our actors 
have forgotten how to speak it and our 
audiences how to listen to it,” this Eng- 
lish critic voices the hope of Expres- 
sionists to create a form which permits 
of far greater freedom, thereby making 
it impossible to reintroduce the lyrical 
element into drama. In other words: 


“The Expressionist begins where the 
Realist leaves off. He will have none of 
that ‘heart too full for words’ convention. 
He wants to show, by word and action on 
the stage, what it is that the heart is full 
of. For this purpose he must, of course, 
interrupt the staightforward action of 
the play, either with a whole new scene 
and a new set of charaters, or else with 
a soliloquy. The Expressionist prefers, 
it seems, to go the whole hog and trans- 
pose the play from the realm of actual 
people and realistic scenery to that of em- 
bodied thoughts and symbolic settings. 
This switching off from action to thought 
and back again to action is the new con- 
vention which audiences will be asked to 
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accept. I do not think they will refuse to 
do so, provided the play in itself makes the 
effort worth while. On the other hand, 
I do not see why the transitions should 
not be made almost imperceptible.” 


Citing a play, “The Dance of Life,” 
by Hermon Ould (which is promised 
an early production in this country), as 
an example of the new method, the 
writer in the Daily Telegraph describes 
it as dividing realism and expression- 
ism up like the black-and-white squares 
on a chessboard, the ‘thought’ scenes 
merely serving as commentaries on the 
‘action’ scenes, instead of themselves 
being bound up in the action and help- 
ing to carry it forward. When the ex- 
perimental stages have been passed, 
this watcher of dramatic skies believes 
that expressionistic plays will be found 
to be much more synthetic than this, 
and to be “an amplification of the 
method used by the greatest of the 


Expressionists—one William Shake- 
speare.” For: 
“The scene in ‘Macbeth’ where the 


ghost of Banquo appears and is visible to 
Macbeth and to no one else is Expression- 
ism. Here you have the objectivization of 
the subjective made intensely dramatic, 
and its power lies mainly in the appear- 
ance of Macbeth’s embodied thought among 
a group of ordinary people who cannot 
see it and do not understand. Shakespeare 
might. have shown Macbeth grappling 
alone with his thought. But, being 
Shakespeare, he did not. 

“There are many examples of Expres- 
sionism in his plays, but perhaps the most 
perfect is the storm scene in ‘King Lear,’ 
which is Expressionism at its highest and 
purest, and brings in that other point to 
which Expressionists attach importance 
—the co-ordinating of the setting with the 
action. Edgar, feigning madness, is an ex- 
pression of the imminent madness of Lear; 
the Fool is an expression of the depart- 
ing sanity of Lear; the fury of the thun- 
der, wind and rain is an expression of the 
storm that is raging between these two 
in the mind of Lear. The combination 
makes this a supreme achievement in 
tragedy. If Expressionism can lift up our 
drama to within measurable distance of 
these heights we shall have good cause to 
be grateful to it.” 
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Fresh Evidence of Our Apish Ancestry 
Mongol, Negro, and White Trace Descent from Three Apes 


acy, Fundamentalists who deny 

. the theory of evolution, and even 
staid scientists who regard themselves 
as racial “experts” will be shaken up 
in their pet beliefs, and a new element 
will be added to the boiling ferment of 
contemporary controversy over human 
origins, by a little book that has just 
been published by Dutton’s. In “The 
Mongol in Our Midst” Dr. F. G. Crook- 
shank, an English medical authority, ad- 
duces sensational evidence to show that 
all mankind is divided into three “faces,” 
the Mongol, the Negro, and the White, 
and. that these three groups of the hu- 
man race have three separate -origins 
corresponding to the three great an- 
thropoid apes, the orang-utan, the go- 
rilla, and the chimpanzee. 

Dr. Crookshank attributes profound 
importance to the posture assumed in- 
stinctively by human beings when their 
muscles are at rest. “It is difficult to 
dispute,” he writes, “that the habitual 
assumption from infancy of a particu- 
lar posture must be expressive of char- 


Rev. apostles of Nordic suprem- 


acters, not merely inborn, but inbred,” 
because such a habit implies a delicate 
balance of muscles, bones and liga- 
ments, harmonized with a definite psy- 
chological make-up. Dr. Crookshank 
has remarked that all Mongols seat 
themselves with their legs crossed hor- 
izontally in front of them, in the atti- 
tude Westerners commonly associate 
with statues of the Buddha. Negroes 
and most Whites find this position un- 
comfortable, if not actually impossible. 
When ‘in primitive surroundings, they 
by instinct adopt a sitting posture with 
a perpendicular ‘arrangement of the 
legs. The Negro is apt to place most 
of his weight on his buttocks; the White 
man is inclined to lean forward more 
on his feet. 

Now the startling fact is that, alone 
of the apes, the orang of Asia as- 
sumes the Buddhistic position. The 
gorilla disposes of his legs in the Negro 
way, and the chimpanzee after the 
White man’s manner. 

Striking as this evidence is, it be- 
comes doubly important when the habits 









































PALMISTRY MADE SCIENTIFIC 
Picture on left shows. normal Caucasian hand, with “line of life” skirting thumb and two 
lines of “head” and “‘heart” crossing the palm. Picture on right is of hand of the 
orang-utan, with its ofe transverse line. Picture in center is of Mongolian imbecile’s hand, 
with the one transverse line which is regarded by Dr. Crookshank as an indication of orang 
ancestry. 
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THE THREE TYPES OF HUMAN BEINGS AND APES 


Here can be seen the correspondence in sitting posture between each of the three great 

anthropoid apes and the three ‘faces’? of mankind. Above, from left to right, are a Mongol, 

two Negroes and a primitive White; below, and directly underneath, are a young orang-utan, 
a young gorilla, and a young chimpanzee. 





of the imbeciles who fill our asylums 
are brought into comparison. There is 
a class of idiots which has long been 
diagnosed as “Mongoloid,” because, 
though ostensibly of “White” parentage, 
they present Mongolian characteristics. 
These imbeciles invariably assume the 
Oriental posture when they seat them- 
selves without a stool or chair. Victims 
of dementia praecox, on the other hand, 
squat like primitive Whites; and idiots 
of the “Ethiopic” class resemble the 
Negro. 

In the judgment of Dr. Crookshank, 
these forms of idiocy indicate a 
“throw-back” to pre-human, simian 
ancestry. The total absence of Mon- 
golian imbecility among Negroes and 
pure Whites corroborates the proba- 


bility that neither the Mongol nor the 
orang-utan enter into their family tree, 
and the prevalence of Mongolism 
among Americans and Europeans 
merely confirms the belief long held by 
some anthropologists that a strong 
strain of Mongolian blood flows through 
the veins of the Occidental peoples. 
This Mongol in our midst can be found 
not only among the inmates of our 
homes for the mentally defective, but 
in the facial and anatomical character- 
istics of many normal persons. Some of 
the higher grade Mongoloids achieve 
distinction in public life, and here it is 
worth while to observe how frequently 
the Oriental features of Georges Clé- 
menceau have awakened comment. His 
fellow countrymen have dubbed him the 
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“Old Tartar,” and Dr. Crookshank’s 
findings would lend scientific support to 
that popular appellation. For good or 
evil such Mongolian types constitute in 
our society a group apart, a sprinkling 
of racial expatriates. 

The whole weight of the Crookshank 
argument does not rest by any means 
on his novel interpretation of “pos- 
tures.” He invokes scientific palmistry 
to his aid. The Mongoloid imbecile, 
unlike normal Europeans, has only one 
strong. transverse crease crossing the 
palm of the hand; this is found -fre- 
quently in low caste Mongols. of. the 
Far East and.is a distinctive char- 
acteristic of the hand of the orang. 
This “Mongolian line” is seldom if ever 
found among Negroes, and would seem 
to occur among normal Whites only 
when there are other traces of Mon- 
golian ancestry. The palm of the go- 
rilla is characterized by two transverse 
lines, and likewise the palm of many 
pure Negroes. The chimpanzee’s hand 
is furrowed lengthwise by lines branch- 
ing from the wrist in a “V” shape— 
a phenomenon not uncommon among 
praecox patients. 

Dr. Crookshank gives a long list of 
other correspondences which unite the 
orang-utan with the Mongol and the 
- Mongolian imbecile. All three have 
lobeless ears and fissured tongues, as 
well as a distinctive disposition of the 
thigh bones and end of the spine, which 
probably explains their cross-legged 
posture in sitting. 

The American Indian sits like an 
Oriental, and is therefore definitely 
grouped with the orangs. The purest 
Whites (i. e. those among whom Mon- 
golian imbecility rarely if ever occurs) 
are the Semites and the non-Mongolian 
races of India. Europeans and Amer- 
icans are a mixture. Dr. Crookshank 
points out that during the later Paleo- 
lithic period there existed side by side 
in Europe three human races—those of 
Cro-Magnon, of Chancelade and of 
Grimaldi—which tended to approximate 
to certain primitive types of yellow, of 
whiteand of black man respectively. “We 
can see the Three Faces of Mankind,” 
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he continues, “borne by native Lon- 
doners; we can visit our public asylums 
and see them in degraded form; and 
we can, at the Zoo and natural history 
museum, see them caricatured by the 
noisy, mischievous and lascivious chim- 
panzee, the dignified, philosophic and 
self-sufficient orang, and the slow, cun- 
ning and brutal gorilla. ... People 
squat on cushions in a fashion that can 
be predicted by an examination of their 
heads, their eyes, their ears, their 
hands and their ideas.” When a group 
of children in their bathing suits squat 
around a sand castle on the beach, we 
can determine at a glance their remote 
ancestry. 

Those who believe in a _ superior 
Nordic race will not find anything in 
the Crookshank theory directly to con- 
trovert their’ contention. The Nordic 
publicist deals with comparatively re- 
cent variations in the human species. 
At the same time he will derive little 
comfort from the assertion that Semites 
and certain Hindus are the purest 
Whites, judged by purely biological 
standards. 

Dr. Crookshank’s entire thesis will, 
of course, infuriate the Fundamental- 
ists. He not only asserts Man to be 
akin to the apes, but presumes to say 
what ape you or I must recognize as 
distant cousin. He asserts that “in 
science no system of anthropogeny that 
disregards the dogma of human evolu- 
tion from a simian stock has now-a-days 
any interest.” On the other hand, the 
Modernist in religion, far from being 
discomfited by the Crookshank hypo- 
thesis of a triple origin for Man, will 
find in it scientific confirmation for one 
of the deepest folk convictions of the 
race. Sir Thomas Browne, Dante and 
Leonardo da Vinci, among others, di- 
vided the human species into three 
“faces”; and millenniums before their 
day, when mankind was emerging from 
the dim abysm of time, an anonymous 
Biblical writer was giving expression to 
the intuitive vision of his people when 
he wrote that all men were descended 
from Shem, Ham and Japheth, the three 
offspring of a primordial stock. 
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A Country Free of Debt and Taxes 


Prosperity Reigns in the Principality of Liechtenstein 


come unscathed through the 

world turmoil of recent years. 
The tiny principality of Liechtenstein, 
snuggled away in the green valleys that 
separate Austria from Switzerland, 
suffered no casualties in the Great War 
and to-day finds itself without either 
public debt or taxes.. Its currency is 
sound, the cost of living is low, and 
prosperity is general. 

Liechtenstein is no dream of a poet’s 
imagination. It is an actual place 
whither the railroad will take any 
would-be visitor. The news dispatches 
recently recorded Great Britain’s sol- 
emn recognition of its sovereign ex- 
istence in the course of a treaty with 
Switzerland; its neutrality was recog- 
nized and respected during the hostili- 
ties of the War; and even Uncle Sam, 
in assigning quotas to foreign lands, 
has awarded the minimum figure of 
100 to this little country tucked away 
in the folds of the Alps. 

That Liechtenstein is enjoying idyllic 
tranquillity in the midst of a distraught 
world is due to the benevolence of its 
sovereign, the aged Prince who is 
known among the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope as John VI. Born in 1840, he has 
reigned for 67 years, which approaches 
a record, and it has ever been his 
care to relieve his subjects of all social 
and political burdens. His kingdom 
comprises about 65 square miles of 
mountain and valley with a population 
estimated now at something less than 
12,000. He has never derived revenue 
from it; instead, he has showered it 
with benefactions. Beyond the borders 
of his own kingdom the Prince is a 
great landlord, owning lands in Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Sax- 
ony and Prussia which are ten times as 
extensive as his own principality. From 
these estates he has derived .enough 
income to build Liechtenstein’s public 
buildings, churches and public works, as 


A T least one European country has 











A BENEVOLENT DESPOT 

Prince John VI., sovereign of the inde- 

pendent Duchy of Liechtenstein, one of 

Europe’s liliputian states where there are 
no taxes and poverty is unknown. 











well.as to ward off unemployment and 
poverty. In view of this generosity and 
the well-being of his people, itis striking 
evidence of the inborn discontent which 
afflicts human kind that at the close of 
the Great War he was confronted with 
a serious republican movement, in re- 
sponse to which he created a Diet to 
be elected by universal suffrage. The 
Prince, it is true, is an absentee ruler; 
he has no official residence in Liechten- 
stein. As he is now 84 years old, he 
will probably never see his happy vale 
again. 

Liechtenstein has been the realm of 
the present princely family for more 
than two centuries. When John VI. dies, 
his brother, only a few years younger, 
will succeed him, as Prince John 
has no children. 
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EPISODES IN THE GREAT WORLD FLIGHT 
These sketches of adventures encountered by the American circum-aviators are 
based on notes furnished by Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, fight commander. English, 
French, Argentine and Italian planes have also recently attempted long distance 
flights, but of them all only two American machines have even approached suc- 
cess in girdling the globe. 



























Ethics and Sociology 


INTELLECTUAL BACKBONE 


The Dangers of Toleration 
Why We ‘Should Fight for What We Believe 


E have heard a great deal, dur- 

4 ing recent months, of the men- 

~ ace of intolerance.. Now comes 

the Rev: Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, one 
of the ablest religious editors of the 
country, to’ remind us that toleration, 
no less than intolerance; has its dangers. 
Dr. Dieffenbach was moved to the ex- 


pression of this sentiment’ by certain ' 


aspects of current religious-and political 
controversy, and, in ‘particular,.by a 
sentence contained in the speech of 
acceptance of- John: W.. Davis;- Demo- 
cratic candidate for the~ Presidency. 
The sentence was one in which Mr. 
Davis affirmed his conviction that itis 
the solemn duty of. every believer in 
American institutions to oppose any 
challenge of the “sacred doctrine” of re- 
ligious toleration. The speaker was 
voicing a thought familiar to our people, 
who have long confirmed in words, if 
not in deeds, the idea of toleration. We 
almost all believe in it, theoretically. 
But Dr. Dieffenbach bids us reconsider 
our attitude. 

An exact definition of toleration is 
difficult, perhaps impossible, for it has 
the elusive quality of any spiritual term. 
As ordinarily used, is it not true, Dr. 
Dieffenbach asks (ia his paper, the 
Christian Register, of Boston), that 
toleration is utterly unsound even as an 
abstract proposition; and is it not out 
of accord with the facts of life? Toler- 
ation, or the will to let live, is, taken 
by itself, an unreality, for the reason 
that the other half of the principle, the 
will to live, must always be present if 
we are to attain satisfactory results. 
“Toleration,” the argument proceeds, 
“is merely a species of non-resistance. 
It has no positive power, but it is only 
neutral in character. It has, in fact, no 
\character at all. For a man to be pri- 
marily tolerant in religion, or in any- 
thing else, counts for nothing. Such 
a one is flat and unprofitable.” 

Though himself a Unitarian, Dr. Dief- 











A MILITANT EDITOR 
The Rev. Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, of the 
Christian Register, is a good illustration of 
his .own principle that every man should 
cherish convictions. He fought the pacifists 
during the War, and-in recent religious con- 
| troversy has taken the Modernist side. 











fenbach confesses that he admires the 
positive ‘spirit of the Roman Catholic 
Church. A true Catholic believes in 
the absolutism of his church, and has no 
apologies to make. On the other hand, 
the Protestant Church, wherever it is 
worth its salt, fearlessly declares a dia- 
metrically opposite belief—the abso- 
lute necessity of complete liberation 
from external authority, and the in- 
alienable sovereignty of the individual 
soul. “The Protestant,” Dr. Dieffen- 
bach continues, “believes he has the 
sound principle for a free state, and 
he will not tolerate any other belief— 
that is, in theory he so believes; but 
there are thousands of Protestants, 
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many of whom call themselves liberal, 
who are tolerant first and truth-bearers 
second. When differences arise, they 
say, Let us have peace. And the opposi- 
tion runs away with the victory.” 

Among office-seekers in the field of 
politics, the fear of disquiet, Dr. Dief- 
fenbach points out, is the mother of 
toleration. “They do not want people 
to be individuals; they want to herd 
them together in the polling booth. The 
solicitude in the present campaign is 
due to the large number of Roman 
Catholic and Klan votes. Before both 
blocs there is an obsequiousness which 
sickens a true citizen. Toleration is 
expediency. We are ashamed of the 
meanness of it, and of its harm to our 
sacred institutions it is impossible to 
speak with fitting condemnation. It 
settles no issue. It leaves the situation 
where it was or it gives the advantage 
to the cause which is wrong.” 

All of which leads to the conclusion 
not that tolerance should be supplanted 
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by intolerance, but that a “golden 
mean” should be cultivated which “rec- 
ognizes and is glad that differences are 
necessary among people.” Dr. Dieffen- 
bach writes: 


“If we live in a civilized society, we 
ought to be able to leave all timidity be- 
hind, become intelligent, and recognize the 
facts. Without railing or ugliness we 
ought to be bold to declare the truth as 
we see it. We ought to oppose untruth 
as we see it. Discretion is a virtue, but 
tolerance never. And three propositions 
our leaders in religion and affairs ought 
to make central in their appeal to the 
people, in church or state: First, let all 
of us seek the things we have in common 
with other religionists; second, let all of 
us preach our distinctive and peculiar 
tenets openly, strongly, and with perfect 
freedom; third, let us keep the rules of 
freedom, in the competition of ideas, each 
of us striving for victory, and let us be 
sportsmanlike in victory or in defeat. By 
this course we keep a positive attitude and 
the achievement of a goal as our ambition.” 





The Necessity of Vital Lies 


Why We Are Forced to Reason “As If” 


pose, is responsible for the appear- 

ance in America of the English 
translation of Hans Vaihinger’s “The 
Philosophy of ‘As If’” (Harcourt) just 
when a Presidential campaign is getting 
under way. But purpose might well 
have dictated this event, as Simeon 
Strunsky points out in the New York 
Times, for certainly no time could be 
more appropriate for an inquest into 
the mythology that shapes the affairs 
of men. The Vaihinger book, which has 
much in common with William James’ 
“Pragmatism” and is characterized by 
a writer in the London Spectator as 
“the most important contribution to 
philosophical literature in a quarter of 
a century,” rests on the assumption that 
pure truth is unattainable and that we 
are therefore forced to accept the next- 
best substitute—fictions, myths, vital 


[’ would seem that chance, not pur- 





lies. We are all, it would seem, in 
greater or less degree mythologists; 
and philosophers of all ages have sub- 
stantiated the fact. There was Nietz- 
sche, for instance, who said that “the 
highest indication of the Will is thé 
belief in the Illusion.” Kant’s cate- 
gories are fictions or as ifs; and when 
Hobbes spoke of empty space, of war 
as the natural state of man, or of the 
original social compact, he was speak- 
ing, in Vaihinger’s sense, as a myth- 
maker. Even Plato’s “ideas” were 
fictions—not hypotheses, but fictions or 
as ifs—and here an important distinc- 
tion must be made. A hypothesis as- 
sumes something to be true which may 
very likely turn out to be true. As ifs 
are, in Vaihinger’s words, “hypotheses 
which are known to be false, but which 
are employed because of their utility.” 
The ordinary man is accustomed te 
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reason: “Since this is so, it follows 
that—” The higher thought, according 
to Vaihinger, usually reasons: “Since 
this is not so, but we will make believe 
that it is, it follows that—” To start 
out from a truth which you know isn’t 
true, to strain forward to an ideal which 
you know can never be attained—that, 
Mr. Strunsky tells us, is the spirit of 
as if. “You behave as if your truth 
were really true and as if your ideal is 
almost within reach.” Mr. Strunsky 
continues: 


“Men are divisible into the few who 
make use of the myth knowing it to be 
such, and the many who are urged on or 
drawn forward by the myth believing it to 
be the truth. It is the distinction between 
the initiate and the neophyte, between eso- 
teric knowledge and knowledge for the 
masses. It is the distinction between Ger- 
man atrocities that were necessary if the 
Allies were to win the war and German 
atrocities in every horrid detail of which 
a good many people probably still believe. 
Thus, it is quite likely that when Mayor 
Hylan finds in Wall Street the reason for 
everything he dislikes he is an unconscious 
as ifist; in which respect he differs from 
Mr. Hearst. The latter, for reasons of 
biological necessity, in the exercise of his 
Will to Life, finds it essential to view the 
world as if it were dominated by Wall 
Street; but he knows better.” 


A great many people beside Mr. Hy- 
lan, the argument proceeds, do not know 
better. To some of these George Soule 
has addressed himself in an article, 
“The Myth of Wall Street,” summar- 
ized on page 509 of this issue of CuR- 
RENT OPINION. There are “victims 
to mythopaea” who ought to know bet- 
ter. The conservative has his myths 
even as the radical. “As against the 
as if bankers who meet in secret ses- 
sion to crush down American labor,” 
Mr. Strunsky notes, “there is the as if 
labor leader who is planning to loot the 
United States Treasury. As against 
the as if Morgan who is responsible for 
all of the farmer’s ills, there is the as 
if demagogue who is responsible for all 
of the farmer’s discontent. As against 
the as if money-changers who want to 
entangle us in Europe’s troubles, there 
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is the as if Republican politician who 
single-handed has kept us out of the 
League of Nations.” 

The mischief of this whole way of 
thinking, as Mr. Strunsky sees it, lies 
not so much in the ineradicable tendency 
toward myth-making as in the common 
habit of confronting the other fellow’s 
myths with our own “truths.” He 
adds: 


“Debate might not be so interesting, but 
it certainly would be more honest, if both 
sides agreed in advance what it is they 
are matching: myth against myth or truth 
against truth. Now and then, to be sure, 
some one will arise bold enough to main- 
tain that the thing he wants is right be- 
cause he wants it. But the mood does not 
last long; very soon a value, an eternal 
verity, bobs up in the fight, and it becomes 
the old story of my purpose of the uni- 
verse against your error or superstition. 

“In this respect I am inclined to think 
the radical is the greater sinner of the 
two. Such a candid examination of one 
myth in the radical armory as Mr. Soule 
has given us is uncommon. Usually the 
progressive battle is described as an as- 
sault of new truths against discredited 
myths. Nearly everything that the con- 
servative believes in is, to the radical vo- 
cabulary, mythology. The conservative’s 
notions of the State do not embody real- 
ity; they are shaped only by self-interest. 
The conservative’s feeling about the na- 
tional flag is either superstition or pre- 
tense. Mr. Soule finds that, though the 
Wall Street myth is fantastic, it is ‘funda- 
mentally true’ as a symbol. But radical 
opinion will seldom admit that Rotary Club 
sentiment about the flag may be fantastic 
yet represent a fundamental truth. The 
conservative’s moral code, according to his 
opponent, is an aggregation of herd in- 
stincts, formularies and taboos. And in 
general the conservative’s mental processes 
are only the projection of a series of 
‘stereotypes.’ Seldom is it suggested that 
the progressive moral code may likewise 
be only a conglomeration of stereotypes 
and counter-formulas and anti-taboos with 
only an as if justification behind them. 
The radical’s free, ‘complete’ life is as 
much as if as the life dictated by what the 
neighbors will say. The self-realization of 
the individual in the cafés west of Sixth 
Avenue is as much as if as the life of duty 
and service preached from the pulpit.” 
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Mystery as the Core of Religion 


A Clergyman’s Plea for “Spiritual Dynamics’’ 


T is surely a significant sign of the 

} times that the radical Century 

Magazine should feature an article 
pleading for the return of mystery in 
our forms of worship. The author of the 
article, the Rev. Dr. W. J. Dawson, has 
been for, many years. the pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, of Newark, 
New Jersey, and his root-contention is 
that the essential cleavage of mankind 
is .not.-between the pagan andthe 
Christian, but between the materialist 
and the ‘spiritualist,-“between the man 
for whom things seen are the sole real- 
ities and the man for whom things un- 
seen haye a sublimer authenticity.” If 
we seek a definition of religion, Dr. 
Dawson contends, we must find it here, 
“for it is manifest that all religions 
start with the presumption of a spiritual 
universe, and therefore unless a man 
can accept this belief he can be neither 
a good Buddhist nor a good Baptist; 
he is out of relation to anything that 
calls itself a religion.” 

With this contention as his point of 
departure, Dr. Dawson argues that “re- 
ligion belongs to the mysteries” and 
that “its essential principle is a belief 
in and reverence for things unseen.” 
He does not feel that he need apologize 
for the word “mystery” as applied to 
religion, since Paul uses it of the whole 
body of doctrine he teaches when he 
says, “Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness,” and Christ himself speaks of the 
“mysteries of the kingdom of heaven.” 
This can only mean that there is, and 
necessarily must be, a large element of 
the inexplicable in religion. “It is a 
realm of unexplored remainders. It 
invites faith in matters which cannot 
be rationally apprehended. In this re- 
spect it is akin to poetry and the highest 
forms of art, which appeal to us by 
channels not marked upon the charts of 
logic and physiology.” 

Dr. Dawson goes on to illustrate his 
attitude with references to his experi- 


ences-in Roman Catholic and Quaker 
meeting-places. He tells us that during 
Advent he has often attended mass at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, 
and always with astonishment. 


“Here were hundreds of persons of all 
ranks of society bowed in impressive si- 
lence. There was no music, no exhorta- 
tion; nothing in fact but a lighted altar 
at the end of the long nave, before which 
the celebrating priest bowed, murmuring 
ancient Latin words, which the distance 
alone made unintelligible. Yet it was evi- 
dent that the worshipers were profoundly 
moyed. What moved them? A sense of 
profound awe in the presence of what to 
them was a divine mystery.” 


The Quaker experience took place in 
connection with an annual gathering 
held in the old meeting-house in the 
woods of Buckinghamshire where Wil- 
liam Penn worshiped, and under whose 
shadow he is buried. 


“The windows were wide open, for it 
was summer weather, and through them 
came the song of birds, the whispering of 
leaves, and the long sigh of the wind in 
the woods; there was no other sound, save 
perhaps the occasional faint rustle of a 
woman’s dress. The service itself was 
mainly silent. A man rose with a brief 
word of exhortation; a sweet-voiced wo- 
man quoted a passage of Scripture; and 
then the silence settled down again like a 
pool that had been disturbed for a moment 
by a flung pebble. Presently they rose; 
there was the soft thud of carriage wheels 
on the green grass; the quiet, gray-robed 
women melted like shadows into the si- 
lence of the woods, and the meeting-house 
was closed and locked for another year. 
I have never known a service more im- 
pressive, and, again, it owed nothing to 
anything external. It was the sense of 
actual communion with the invisible that 
made it so impressive, and laid a spell upon 
the spirit.” 


Dr. Dawson does not maintain that 
either in the service of the mass or of 
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THE NEED OF WORSHIP 





a Quaker meeting are 





found the sole expression 
of the spirit of religion, 
but he points out that 
both are expressions of 
man’s awe in the pres- 
ence of the invisible. And 
he proceeds to affirm his 
conviction that the chief 
end of any service which 
calls itself religious is to 
produce this emotion. If 
worship does not create 
a sense of the presence 
of God, if it does not, for 
the time being, make the 
spiritual world more real 
than the visible world, 
then it fails, he says, in 
its principal object. 
Protestantism, Dr. 
Dawson reminds us, is 
organized protest. It be- 








gan in a courageous re- 
volt against forms of re- 
ligious mystery which 
had degenerated into 
superstition, but “in root- 





A CHAMPION OF THE SPIRITUAL 
The Rev. Dr. William J. Dawson, Who is shown here near his 
summer home in British Columbia, asserts that “the essen- 
tial cleavage of mankind is not between the pagan and the 
Christian, but between the materialist and the spiritualist.” 








ing up the tares it de- 

stroyed much true wheat.” It made 
the mistake of setting itself against 
all mystery. It made the further 
mistake of establishing in men’s minds 
an association between ugliness and 
piety. The time has come, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dawson, for the reinstate- 
ment of holy mystery. “He is but a 
poor student of history and a dull ob- 
server of human nature who is not 
aware that the heart of man does crave 
mystery in worship, and is not satisfied 
with a temple which is rather a meet- 
ing-house for men than a house of God 
and the vestibule of eternity.” The 
article concludes: 


“This paper is, then, a plea for the re- 
turn of mystery in our forms of worship. 
It is a plea for spirituality, the return 
of awe, the sense of contact with God and 
the invisible world we worship. I do not 
mean by this the pomp cf Catholic wor- 
ship or the silence of the Quaker meeting- 
house; these are extremes. But I ask, is 
there no midway point between these op- 





posite poles? Cannot we make a fuller 
use of beauty in our forms of worship? 
Cannot we make more of silent communion 
with God and less of public exhortation? 
Cannot we do much more than we do to 
cultivate the spirit of reverence in wor- 
ship? 

“There are many immediate direc- 
tions in which this reform might begin. 
We can organize ourselves in channels of 
divine grace rather than spend all our time 
and urgency in organizing our churches 
into superb machines for the getting and 
dispensing of money. We can dethrone the 
forum and rebuild the altar. We can set 
ourselves against all those cheap and vul- 
gar methods of success which do little 
more than bring together a casual and 
capricious audience who in their hearts 
despise the very methods by which they 
are attracted. 

“Let us rely on spiritual dynamics, 
and let us once more write over our 
churches the ancient words, which are the 
invocation of all true worship: 

“‘God is in this place. This is none 
other than the house of God and the gate 
of heaven.’ ” 
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Is Prohibition Doomed to Futility? 


Clarence Darrow Writes of “Unenforceable’’ Laws 


[Te statement of Ulysses S. Grant 
that “the best way to repeal a 
bad law is to enforce it’ is chal- 
lenged in an article, “The Ordeal of 
Prohibition,” written for the American 
Mercury by Clarence S. Darrow, the 
-elebrated Chicago lawyer. Mr. Dar- 
row believes that the best way to get rid 
of a bad law is to resist it until it is 
abandoned as unenforceable, and he 
finds in history the vindication of his 
argument. While his article does not 
refer to the Prohibition law as, in so 
many words, a “bad” law, it implies the 


epithet ‘anid leads to the conclusion that ~ 
fanaticism loads statute-books with op- 


the Eighteenth Améndment> “is bound, 
in time, to become very much of a dead 
letter. 

In anticipation, of the attitude of 
readers who may think that they find in 
the article a counsel to lawlessness, Mr. 
Darrow points out that he is far from 
advocating habitual violation of laws. 
The larger part of our criminal code, 
he concedes, represents ideas of right 
and wrong accepted by almost everyone. 
But there are some laws, he holds, that 
by their very nature offend the great 
mass of the people. “The enforcement 
of an unpopular law by drastic threats, 
by increasing penalties, by more cruelty, 
is not the administration of justice; it 
is tyranny under the form of law.” 

Proceeding to appeal to historical 
precedent, Mr. Darrow turns, first of 
all, to medieval Europe and the. Inquisi- 
tions which for hundreds of years had 
a kind of supremacy and encompassed 
the deaths of large numbers of men and 
women. It stood for laws which were 
meant to enforce religious doctrines and 
which were passed alternately by Catho- 
lies and Protestants. It killed many, 
and it died itself at last. But, when it 
died, it was not because its fierce and 
bloody laws were repealed, but because 
intelligence grew and, finally, the in- 
quisitors themselves refused to perform 
their functions. 





Mr. Darrow speaks, next, of the anti- 
witchcraft code which, like the code of 
the Inquisition, was a part of both the 
civil and the canonical laws. The stat- 
utes, widely put into effect, provided for 
torture, for burning and for even more 
horrible modes of killing, and became 
obsolete only when the human con- 
science refused to support them. “The 
law remained on the books—but it was 
dead. It perished from lack of use, not 
from repeal.” 

The long code of laws in America 
known as the “Blue Laws” furnishes an- 
other “illustration of the way in which 


pressive legislation, and also of the way 
in which the common sense of the people 
finally disposes of it. Mr. Darrow 
writes in this connection. 


“It would be hard to find a variety of 
conduct that the Blue Laws did not at- 
tempt to regulate or any expression of 
pleasure that was not frowned upon or 
forbidden.. They forbade women to dress 
their hair in a way that would attract at- 
tention, or to wear ribbons or silks. They 
forbade attending theaters; all kinds of 
travel on Sunday, except going to and from 
church; sleeping in church, not attending 
church, and the playing of any game of 
any sort on Sunday. They regulated the 
diet of the people, and of course regulated 
it so that they could eat nothing which 
tasted good or was expensive. They con- 
stituted, in brief, a desperate crusade 
against joy. 

“These laws made it the duty of all men 
to deliver offenders to the police for 
punishment. They made spies and in- 
formers of every citizen, and those who 
failed to serve did so at their peril. Danc- 
ing was forbidden; children were forbid- 
den to walk the streets and fields on Sun- 
day, for ‘they misspend their precious time, 
which tends to the dishonor of God and 
the reproach of religion.’ . .. 

“Politicians, Better Government Associ- 
ations and Law Enforcement Leagues 
loudly proclaimed that all these laws must 
be obeyed; that so long as they were on 
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the books they must be enforced. They 
are, however, not enforced to-day—even 
though many of them have not been re- 
pealed.” 


After the Civil War the Constitution 
was amended in favor of the negro. 
Most of the Northern States passed 
legislation explicitly forbidding dis- 
crimination between whites and blacks. 
But these laws, as everyone knows, are 
now openly ignored. “Any effort to en- 
force them,” Mr. Darrow remarks, 
“would bring serious consequences 
either North or South, and would no 
doubt injure the condition and standing 
of the black man, which can only be 
improved by means of a 


GOOD AND BAD LAWS 
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was a good soldier, but he was never 
suspected of being a philosopher or an his- 
torian. The way to get rid of a bad law, 
which means a law obnoxious to large 
masses of people, is not by trying to keep 
it alive, but by letting it die a natural 
death. This is the way that society has 
always followed in dealing with unjust 
laws. The tax laws are a part of our civil 
and criminal codes, yet those who shout 
the loudest for enforcing Prohibition never 
pretend to obey them. When a man argues 
that a law must be enforced so lung as it 
is a law, or that the best way to repeal 
a bad law is to enforce it, he is talking 
about some law he wants enforced and not 
about a law that he believes is tyrannical 
and unjust.” 





long process of education 
and growth. It cannot 
come from passing laws.” 

The Anti-Trust Act is 
cited as another out- 
standing example of leg- 
islation which is not en- 
forced and cannot be en- 
forced. “Only a few 
prosecutions have ever 
been brought under it, 
and even when a prose- 
cution has been success- 
ful, ample means have 
been found to accomplish 
the desired ends in spite 
of the law. It has never 
kept Big Business from 
organizing and combin- 


ing. It never can or 
should.” 
Mr. Darrow speaks, 


finally, of the tax laws: 


“No one who has prop- 
erty believes in the tax 
laws. No one obeys them 
or pretends to obey them. 
When speaking of these 
laws no one shouts from 
the housetops the silly doc- 
trine that a law must be 
enforced because it is on 








the books. No one even 


quotes the foolish state- 
ment of General Grant 
that the ‘best way to re- 
peal a bad law is to en- 
No doubt Grant 





force it.’ 





AN OPPONENT OF PROHIBITION 
Clarence Darrow, who has lately come into national prom- 
inence as the chief counsel of the Leopold-Loeb defense in 
Chicago, predicts that, 
will become very much of a dead letter. 


in time, the Eighteenth Amendment 
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A Cure for Cancer Discovered? 
Announcement by Toronto Physician Stirs the Medical World 


KEPTICISM exists in some high 
quarters of the medical profes- 
sion as to the ability of Dr. 

Thomas J. Glover, of Toronto, to iso- 
late the organism which, he asserts, 
causes cancer and to his discovery of 
a serum which he recently informed the 
Philadelphia Clinical Association and 
the Clinical Society of the National 
Stomach Hospital was producing “re- 
markable results.” Dr. Glover, whose 
claims are endorsed by Drs. M. T. War- 
muth and James T. Donnelly, of the Na- 
tional Stomach Hospital, Philadelphia; 
Julian London, chief physician of St. 
Michael’s Hospital, Toronto; James 
McCormack, of the same institution, 
and Edmund E. King, ex-president and 
member of the council of the Toronto 
Academy of Medicine, asserts that the 
carcinoma, or cancer organism, is a 
mottle, spore-bearing bacillus occurring 
singly, in pairs or in chains of three 
or more. He has been able to isolate it, 
he says, from every type of human can- 
cer tissue and to grow it in special me- 
dia, using it to develop an anti-toxin. 
The Associated Press’ carries this state- 
ment from Dr. Glover: 

“In our work on immunity we inoculated 
several guinea-pigs and monkeys with an 
old standard toxin which had been partly 
neutralized by the addition of anti-toxin, 
at intervals of once a week for a period 
of three weeks. These animals were 
watched for three months. At the end of 
that time we inoculated these same ani- 
mals, along with an equal number of 
healthy control animals, with a fresh toxin, 
the lethal dose of which had been previ- 
ously determined. 

“The control animals that were given 
lethal doses of the toxin all died in from 
two to three days. The immunized ani- 
mals that were given one and one-half 
lethal doses of the toxin, did not die. This, 
we believe, will form the basis for the 
production of immunity against the dis- 
ease in the human.” 

The anti-toxin is said to have been 
produced from young healthy horses. 





Reciting their experiences with the 
serum, Drs. Warmuth and Donnelly 
report that of eighty-four humans who 
had been treated under their observation 
twenty-five died, four showed no: im- 
provement, thirty-eight were improving 
and seventeen were free from all symp- 
toms of the disease, some for as long 
as eighteen months. 

Dr. London, speaking of the Glover 
treatment, is quoted as saying that the 
“final incontrovertible proof” must come 
from repeated demonstrations by inde- 
pendent observers and that “this proof 
will take about one year from the time 
the specific micro-organism is cultivated 
in an artificial medium from a human 
carcinomatous lesion, injected into ex- 
perimental animals and finally recov- 
ered from the animals after they have 
died from the disease. Therefore, one 
must be content to wait for some con- 
siderable time before the proof becomes 
universally indisputable. I have proved 
to my satisfaction the cycle of Dr. 
Grover’s cancer organism.” 

Voicing the doubts of many promi- 
nent physicians and surgeons as to the 
curative properties of the Glover serum, 
Dr. T. C. Routly, general secretary of 
the Canadian Medical Association, cau- 
tions the profession and the laity to 
wait until “such claims have been sub- 
stantiated by those best able to judge.” 
Dr. James Ewing, of the Cornell Labo- 
ratory, says: “There is no micro-organ- 
ismal cause of cancer; and as soon as 
the public learns this fact the less likely 
will they be deceived by claims such as 
those Dr. Glover makes. As cancer is 
not a germ-born disease, a serum treat- 
ment would be worthless. The effective 
treatment of cancer is accomplished by 
surgery, the X-ray and radium in com- 
bination.” 

As to the cause or causes of cancer, 
in his illuminating book, “Cancer” 
(Murray: London), J. Ellis Barker 


states that whether or not an organ 











ismal cause shall ever be established, 
“everything points to the overwhelming 
importance from the practical point of 
view of ‘chronic irritation’ as a pre- 
disposing cause or in its widest sense 
as the exciting cause of cancer.” It is 
broadly hinted that the alarming spread 
of cancer over the civilized world is 
traceable to the growing civilized appe- 
tite for so-called predigested foods. In 
fact: 


Science and Discovery TIRES THAT WON’T PUNCTURE 
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“The mass of civilized mankind is hyp- 
notized by commercialized ‘science.’ ‘Pre- 
digested’ and ‘readily assimilable’ foods 
have a deadly suggestiveness for the mod- 
ern man who feels out of sorts—whose in- 
stincts are degenerating. They appeal to 
his longing for security and ‘convenience’ 
of existence. So he eats ‘conveniently’ and 
‘scientifically.’ But the mills of God grind 
slowly. ... His teeth are doomed to fall out, 
while his colon drops down, and the cancer 
rate rises in sinister fashion.” 





Putting the Tire Inside the Wheel 


Motorists Hail a Long Awaited and Needed Invention 


NEUMATIC tires are very fine 
P indeed, reasons a French inven- 

tor, so long as they remain pneu- 
matic. But when the sudden puncture 
or blow-out occurs, the driver who 
chances to be so unfortunate as to be 
traveling at high speed at the moment 
stands an excellent chance of smashing 
his machine and himself. Moreover, as 
the Scientific American observes, the 
pneumatic tire tends to defeat its own 
cushioning aims by presenting so small 
a surface of contact to the road at a 
given moment, so small an area of rub- 
ber and volume of air to take up a 
given shock, that the jar must neces- 


sarily be transmitted to the car through 
the excessive reaction. 

So the invention is announced of a 
new design of wheel, with the rubber 
and air inside, as indicated in the ac- 
companying photographs. There is the 
usual hub assembly and the usual rim; 
and there is a thin shoe of solid rubber 
to take care of contact with the road, 
with its inevitable wear. Between the 
two there is the tire, consisting of the 
familiar inner tube and an outer shoe. 
This shoe, we read, is made in two 
halves, longitudinally, faced with metal 
flanges which bolt together around the 
outer and inner circumferences. Since 














Courtesy Scientific American 














VIEWS OF THE ASSEMBLED AND PARTLY ASSEMBLED NEW FRENCH AUTOMOBILE 
WHEEL 

The cruller-shaped ring in which the inner tube is carried is of rubber-fabric construction, 

like the present shoe; but it is in & place where punctures and road-blowouts are impossible. 

Also, it is claimed to give better cushioning there than when it is outside the rim. 
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its sole function is to support the inner 
tube against the air pressure, while it 
is entirely free from mechanical wear, 
it may be much more cheaply con- 
structed than the present shoe, and par- 
ticularly it need have no tread. 

The placing of the tube inside the 
shoes is a very simple matter compared 
with the present wrestling match in- 
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volved in getting a shoe on a rim; and 
the freedom from puncture and blow- 
out gives the assurance that once in, 
it may remain in along time. Finally, 
the French inventor claims that the en- 
tire lower half of the tire is in play 
at every given moment, so that there 
is a much more gentle and effective ab- 
sorption of all shocks. 





A Vaccine Against Tuberculosis 
Pasteur Institute Director Reports Important Discovery 


be a formula for anti-tuberculosis 
vaccine which can be administered 
through the mouth, Professor Al- 
bert Calmette, assistant director of 
the Pasteur Institute in Paris, has 
focussed upon himself the eyes of 


[> discovering what is asserted to 
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ANOTHER BENEFACTOR OF MANKIND 


Dr. Albert Calmette, of the French Pasteur 
Institute, finds a new weapon with which to 
fight the White Plague. 











the medical world. His method, as de- 
scribed to the French Academy of 
Medicine, is to use a living culture of 
tuberculosis bacilli of bovine origin, 
attended by special laboratory precau- 
tions against infecting anybody who 
has not already been afflicted. When 
inoculated into young animals pre- 
viously uninfected, this vaccine renders 
them absolutely immune to the disease. 
asserts the discoverer. Animals thus 
treated can assimilate doses of bacilli 
which would produce an immediate evo- 
lution of tuberculosis in others not in- 
oculated. They also may safely be ex- 
posed to every kind of contagion if re- 
vaccinated every year. 

Of the bacillus, which has been 
named “B C G,” a dispatch to the New 
York Times states: 


“It is essential that a human being, like 
an animal, to be inoculated should be ut- 
terly free from all previous tubercular in- 
fection, and thus far the vaccination has 
been practical on very young subjects only. 

“Following his laboratory research 
work, Professor Calmette carried out 
practical experiments on calves born of 
tubercular cows. These were inoculated 
within fifteen days of their birth with 
B C G vaccine, and revaccinated annually. 
One hundred and twenty-seven calves were 
thus inoculated, all of which, he asserts, 
are healthy to-day. Similar effects were 
observed on anthropoids, whose reactions 
to the bacilli toxines would be similar to 
those of man. Experiments carried out at 
Kindja, French Guinea, where the Pas- 
teur Institue possesses a monkey farm, 
are cited as proving this conclusively. 

“Subsequently Professor Calmette vac- 
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cinated 247 infants, with their parents’ 
consent, and reports that the vaccination 
proved absolutely harmless in every case. 
Nearly all, three months later, showed a 
negative reaction, although several re- 
mained in tubercular surroundings. 
Further experiments are being carried on 
now with small babies in Paris. 
“Although Professor Calmette does not 
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desire to raise premature and exaggerated 
hopes, he expounded his theories resulting 
from his experiments with conviction and 
faith, pointing out that results naturally 
have not yet reached more than the ex- 
perimental stage. Professor Calmette 
says the vaccine is preventive and only 
effective when applied to those perfectly 
free from infection.” 





Reconstructing Prehistoric Flowers 
Yale Scientist Performs Wonders With Fossil Cycads 


LOWERS that 
F are said to 

have bloomed 
ninety million years 
ago are being pre- 
served at the Yale | 
Botanical Labora- | 
tory by Prof. G. R. 
Wieland, the most 
eminent living au- 
thority on fossil 
cycad flowers. Al- | 
though these prehis- | 
toric posies would | 
make a_ grotesque 
bouquet, even the 
layman can distin- | 
guish in them the 
appearance of flow- 








| men-hunting expedi- 
| tions to the Black 
Hills in South Da- 
kota. There, we read: 


“He has worked 
year after year with 
pickaxe and _ spade, 
unearthing fossil 
flower specimens. 
After the rock or 
flower has been dug 
up, it can be more 
carefully studied if it 
is drilled so that the 
inner structure of the 
rock can be examined. 
The inner surface is 
polished, and by a 
special process stere- 
opticon and micro- 
scope slides are made. 








ers, and to the bota- ;— — 
nist they are so full 
of meaning that it 
is not a difficult mat- 
ter to reconstruct 
artifically the full 





HE VISUALIZES FLOWERS 90,000,000 
YEARS OLD 

Professor G. R. Wieland, of the Yale Bo- 

tanical Laboratory, with lens and camera, 


reproduces fossil cycads that bloomed in | 
pre-paleozoic ages, | ever unearthed. The 


Yale is the possessor 
of a collection of some 
of the best specimens 
of this cycad flower 


ae *- 


collection is remark- 





form of the flower 
as it bloomed long before man appeared 
on earth. 

Dr. Wieland has reconstructed petri- 
fied pollen, for instance, that even an 
asthma victim might handle with im- 
punity and yet that, when viewed by 
the eye, has all the characteristics of the 
pollen of the ninety-million-year-old 
flowers. There are fronds that look ex- 
actly like fronds of modern ferns, and 
E. K. Titus writes, in the New York 
World, that it all comes out in the 
process which Dr. Wieland has patiently 
developed in connection with his speci- 





able for the unusually 
realistic representation of the stems on 
which the flowers grew. It also contains 
an important study series of thin cross 
sections of the fossil plant.” 


Dr. Wieland says: 


“Any one familiar with the outer form 
of the flowers of the common ‘tulip tree’ 
or any member of the magnolia family, to 
which the tulip tree belongs, should read- 
ily understand the structure of the flowers 
of the long extinct cycads. In the flowers 
of the tulip tree there is a central seed 
cone at the base of which many stamens 
are borne, these being inclosed by the pet- 
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als and outer sep- 
als. So, in the cy- 
cad flowers, there 
is avery complex 
central seed cone, 
with “the ‘ stamens 
basal and an outer 
husk corresponding 
to sepals. But here 
the outer resem- 
blance ends, for, in 
the fossil, the 
stamens are wholly 
unlike any previ- 
ously discovered or 





Courtesy N. Y. World 


It seems as if this 
might be one of 
Yale’s greatest fos- 
sil discoveries.” 


All flowers are 
said to be ances- 
trally related to 
these cycad flow- 
ers which are pro- 
genitors of the 
cactus family. At 
the same time, 
hardly one per 
cent. of the spe- 











known in plants 
living or extinct— 
they are of very 
low size. 

“When the cycad 





FLOWERS MADE FROM THE MICRO- 
SCOPIC STUDY OF A FOSSIL 


This apparently modern fern is a pre- 
historic ancestor of the cactus family. 


cies of flowers be- 
longing to past 
ages in the matter 
of ancestry can be 








flowers .were first 

described they were compared with the 
flowers of the tulip tree and this compari- 
son is still scientifically instructive. But to 
go into further details would mean a dis- 
cussion of structure revealed only by the 
microscope. In general, however, the fact 
may be emphasized that the discovery of 
these strange flowers that bloomed per- 
haps 90,000,000 years ago has aided great- 
ly in the study of the history of modern 
plants, a subject that had not before come 
within the range of scientific discussion. 


known, for the 
reason that it is very difficult for Nature 
to preserve flowers as she does the re- 
mains of animals. A flower dies very 
quickly, hence there is little chance for 
fossilization. The process of fossiliza- 
tion is thus described: The plants are 
carbonized by the natural processes. 
Then nature replaces the carbon with 
silica. This process has never been 
duplicated by mere man working in his 
laboratory. 





Radio Waves Are Slower Than Light 


Difference of 21,000 Miles a Second, Says Naval Astronomer 


around the earth at a velocity 
of 165,000 miles a second, they 
move considerably slower than light 
which has a velocity of 186,000 miles a 
second, announces Captain T. J. J. See, 
government astronomer at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, San Francisco, and 
an authority on the theory of ether. 
His discovery may prove the most no- 
table step in the development of the 
radio wave theory since Roemer’s orig- 
inal discovery of the velocity of light 
in 1675. 
Outlining his discovery, Captain See 
says that since the wave is propagated 
in the ether it is remarkable that there 


A LTHOUGH radio waves travel 


should be the long recognized velocity 
for light in free space, and the lesser 
velocity for the radio wave as it bends 
around the globe. Ten years ago there 
was an official interchange of sig- 
nals between the naval observatory at 
Washington and the national observa- 
tory at Paris, at which time the mean 
velocity of the wireless wave was found 
to be about 173,000 miles a second. Last 
March a wireless signal was sent from 
the sending station near New York to 
Warsaw, Poland, and reflected back in 
0.054 of a second. The double distance 
between New York and Warsaw is 8,500 
miles and the speed of the transmission 
comes to about 158,000 miles a second, 
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or 15 per cent. less than the velocity of 
light. Captain See observes: 


“So great a falling off in speed, in two 
well-devised experiments, separated in 
time by ten years, could hardly be the re- 
sult of chance, and thus we are led to rec- 
ognize the fact that the radio wave cer- 
tainly travels over ten per cent. slower than 
light, in distances such as those separat- 
ing Europe from America. 

“What is the cause of this slower veloc- 
ity of the wireless wave? It is simply this: 
The etheron or particle of ether is only 
one four-thousandth part as large in di- 
ameter as the hydrogen molecule. ... As 
the ether is 689,321,600,000 times more 
elastic than air in proportion to its den- 
sity—thus almost infinitely elastic—the 
medium cannot suffer a break in its con- 
tinuity, yet the movement above the earth 
is held back by the slower movement of 
the wave in the earth. The resistance in 
the globe thus acting as a drag on the 
wave at its base, the result is that the 
wave bends around the earth. 

“This bending of the wave front in the 
ether, due to retardation at the base of it 
in the earth, is quite analogous to the 
change of form of water waves as they 
run ashore to form breakers. The ad- 
vance of the water is resisted at the base, 
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HIS PROBINGS INTO ETHER YIELD 


IMPORTANT RESULTS 
Capt. T. J. J. See, U. S. naval astronomer, 
announces a discovery comparable to that 
Roemer made of the velocity of light in 1675, 
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while that of the crest is unimpeded; the 
top of the wave thus gains upon the base 
and its form changes.” 





Bloodless Surgery by Radio 


Chicago Surgeon Inaugurates a Beneficent Device 


ADIO has entered a new field— 
R that of surgery, and bids fair to 

find a permanent place there. 
Recently, in a Chicago hospital, an 
entirely new instrument, the radio 
“knife,” made its appearance, and, in 
the hands of the inventor, demonstrated 
its ability to sever human tissue with 
the minium loss of blood. 

As explained, in Popular Mechanics, 
by a representative of the laboratory in 
which the new device was developed, the 
theory is very simple. A low-power 


radio transmitting-set is employed to 
generate the high-frequency current 
used. The “knife,” which looks-like a 
heavy knitting needle, forms one termi- 
nal. 


The other terminal is a plate on 


which the patient is laid. The human 
tissue offers resistance to the passage 
of the current when the “knife” is ap- 
plied, and the resulting heat causes the 
“knife” to burn its way through skin, 
fat and muscle as easily and with as 
little necessity for pressure as though 
it were passing through butter. 

The inventor, in the course of the 
demonstration, operated on two men af- 
flicted with cancer of the bladder, and 
the blood resulting from the severing 
of the tissue might have been caught in 
a few tablespoons. It is anticipated that 
the new instrument will cause a small 
revolution in the operative treatment 
of certain diseases, especially cancerous 
growths. 
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N OW that free verse has fallen 
upon evil days, and those who 
weré staunchest in its support 
have refused longer to be champions of 
a lost cause, literary prophets are cast- 
ing about for indications of a new ten- 
dency in American poetry. Signs and 
portents have not been lacking, and it 
is already rumored that the next turn 
of the wheel will repeat the circum- 
stances of that period in which Swin- 
burne found himself when his cele- 
brated “Poems and Ballads” appeared 
in 1866. 

After the austerities of Ezra Pound 
and “H. D.,” the cerebral calisthenics 
of T. S. Eliot, there is good reason to 
believe that the inevitable reaction is 
on the way. Ifthe phrase, “The Fleshly 
School,” has not as yet been re-com- 
missioned by the critics, it soon will be, 
as the recent work of Rolfe Humphries, 
Robert Wolf and Genevieve Taggard 
bears ample witness. 

Preoccupation with the physical side 
of Nature—emotions on the operating 
table—cries for spiritual regeneration 
through a better comprehension of bi- 
ology—a D. H. Lawrence sort of intro- 
spection which makes a religion of con- 
tact and recoil, the frustration of love 
and surrender—these are some of the 
elements which are going into modern 
poetry, ideas which have provoked much 
distinctive writing. Judged apart from 
any popular tabus, it must be admitted 
that there is a fine robustness and a 
courageous beauty in these modern 
measures. That the essentials of Art 
go deeper than the surface soil of na- 
tionalism is a dictum rather widely 
accepted; perhaps one may enlarge this 
statement to include moral standards 
as well. Mid-Victorianism met Swin- 
burne with frowns and reproof; Whit- 


wv, 


man was discharged from a Government 
position because his dithyrambs were 
considered unbecoming to a decent citi- 
zen. And yet, to-day we can read the 
works of these poets in any public 
library. The pulse is quickened only 
by the music or the intensity of feeling, 
the high dignity or perfection of utter- 
ance. Questions of propriety are no 
longer at issue. 

Grasping this fact, we may reason- 
ably look for more discrimination and 
less censure. At least, “The Fleshly 
School” is very decidedly a force in con- 
temporary poetry, nor can their sincer- 
ity be doubted, a compliment not always 
deserved by the casual free versifier. 

Robert Wolf, in The Wanderer, sums 
7 the philosophy of his group in these 
ines: 


So—through the loopholes of his body’s 
mesh 

Man snatches all the beauty that he knows, 

And from this soil of realistic flesh 

Plucks suddenly the quintessential rose. 


No matter how little in accord with 
these iconoclasts one may be, they are 
nonetheless too vigorously present to 
be ignored. Since the appearance of 
her book, “For Eager Lovers,” Gene- 
vieve Taggard has not produced a finer 
poem than this, from Phantasmus: 


THE TALE OF THE WIFE AND THE 
WELDER 


By GBENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


CE a great welder gave a woman his 
lonely 

Cold, iron dreams to hang upon her only 

And decked the fragile woman with a 
great chain. 

She wears his madness mingled with his 
pain, 

Arches and preens,—Oh, she is very vain! 
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Dreams are too much for sober women to 
carry, 

But she,—she wears his passion with a 
pride 

Like a little slender, jewel-laden bride... 

Of all rare women what a woman to 
marry! 

She likes her réle. . . . He’s part satisfied. 

She’s a good peg to hang his anguish on, 

So suave she sits, so dutiful, so very 

Nice, with no notion where his wits have 
gone. 

She looks so winsome, he so gaunt and 
weary; 

So arch and flighty—he so worn and wan, 

She’s all alert, and he, how heavy-eyed! 

But still together, still they struggle on, 

And so she journeys, jangling at his side! 

He puts himself around her, and she wears 

His snow and iron with her pretty airs; 

His blood congealed and purified to snow, 

Iron of the bitter earth below, 

Are caught forever in such curious bliss— 

A noose of outer-inner mysteries. 

Tons settle on her, being welded from 

Metal that clanks, and cold that tightens 
numb, 

Both shaped and beaten down to look the 
same 

Out of fierce elements no other man could 
tame. ... 

Around her tiny throat in captured form 

The tempest writhes, and on her back, the 
storm. 


In striking contrast to the pagan- 
istic trend of much modern verse is 
the following sincerely felt confession 
of faith by the Dean of American poets. 
We take this from The Homiletic Re- 
view: 


I MUST TEST HIS SPIRIT 
By EDWIN MARKHAM 


WW HEN in the dim beginning of the 
years, 

God mixed in man the raptures and the 
tears 

And scattered through his brain the starry 
stuff, 

He said, “Behold! Yet this is not enough, 

For I must test his spirit to make sure 

That he can dare the vision and endure. 


“T will withdraw My face, 

Veil me in shadow for a certain space, 
And leave behind only a broken clue 

A crevice where the glory glimmers 
through, 
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Some whisper from the sky, 
Some footprints in the road to track me by. 


“I will leave man to make the fateful 
guess, 

Will leave him torn between the no and 
yes, 

Leave him unresting till he rests in Me, 

Drawn upward by the choice that makes 
him free— 

Leave him in tragic loneliness to choose, 

With all in life to win or all to lose.” 


Two utterly opposed points of view, 
each happening to be set forth in eight 
short lines, are presented in this pair 
of poems, the first from The Nation, the 
second from The Forum. 


IF SOME GRIM TRAGEDY 
By NINA May SMITH 
[¥ some grim tragedy had smote me down 
I might have risen spent 
From the chastising rod, yet in some way 
Magnificent. 


But life moves tranquilly without event 
Day after wearisome day, 

Save for the little rodent cares that make 
Me small as they. 


FUNDAMENTAL 
By MarRIE EMILIE GILCHRIST 
[Dp BEPLY searching, you will find 
Beneath the stonework of the mind 
Bedrock, that crumbles not but thrives 
Outlasting many million lives. 


So are we sadly, grandly made; 

So has the master mason laid 

On yielding flesh, by bloody streams 
The stone and mortar of our dreams. 


Seldom, these days, do we see a poem 
by Lola Ridge, one time singer of the 
Ghetto and American editor of Broom 
when it was published in Europe. So it 
is a privilege to find and quote this dra- 
matic piece from Voices: 


THERMOPYLAE 
By LOLA RIDGE 


A®* sun, departing from a pinnacle, 
burns to a ruddier gold before it ends 

in ashes .. . leaving the white bone 

of a spire, desolate in air: 

so life . . . withdrawn into the lone 

high aeries of your eyes... defends 

its fastness for a fiery moment there. 
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Words possess an intrinsic magic 
which often leads poets into flowery 
paths where reason disappears and sense 
wears thin. Making no apology for its 
wanderings afield, this amusing conceit 
from Poetry relates the enchantment of 
words: 


A DREAM-POEM 
By ANTOINETTE DE COURSEY PATTERSON 


OST in a dream one night, 
Verses I wrote, 

Which on my sleeping ear 
Pleasingly smote! 


Like balls a juggler plays— 
Shadow and gleam— 

One by one shining words 
Rose in my dream: 


Chic-o-pic, Columbine, 
Harlequinade, 

Caramel, Brandywine, 
Silver brocade. 


Cinnamon, cellar-door, 
Marionette, 

Nicotine, Kohinoor, 
Opals, aigrette; 


Eskimo, tambourine, 
Sable and vair, 
Archangel, tricotine, 
Vega, Voltaire; 


Ending with this one, the 
Sweetest yet heard, 
Oleomargarine— 
Lyrical word! 


To sustain a figure of speech through- 
out twenty lines of verse, and leave the 
reader unconfused and unwearied at 
the end, is the not inconsiderable feat 
achieved by Miss Hoyt in this well- 
woven bit of sentiment from The Book- 
man: 


BRAMBLE FRUIT 
By H. UNDERWoop Hoyt 


PROM the hillsides of your heart 

I have gathered bramble fruit; 
From your upland lakes of thinking 
I have taken sweetflag root. 


I have tasted apple leaves, 
I have tasted stalks of fern, 
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Wintergreen and purple clover 
Plants that tang or cloy or burn. 


I have eaten black choke cherries 
Till my tongue was thick and numb, 
Chewed the bitter leaves of cedar 
And the pitchy new spruce gum, 


Not for living, not for food 

Are the things you give to me, 
Hardly more than hungry tasting 
Where no better food could be. 


Yet the tastes that hurt and pucker 
Like the leaf that’s tart and new 
Feed me, feed me with more hunger 
For the root and flower of you. 


Anybody who has ever been caught in 
a shower during haying time, who has 
had to scurry for shelter with the fra- 
grance of wet earth in his nostrils, will 
be able to fill out the picture sketched in 
these few lines, published anonymously 
in Palms: 


YOU GET PAID JUST THE SAME 


THRow an old gunny-sack over your 
shoulders, 

Toss together the last windrows of alfalfa, 

And hide your fork under the hedge: 

Let it rain—No more work to-day; 

We'll put along home, singing 

Let it rain, let it rain. 


What do we care? 

We'll sit inside the barn door 

And play seven-up all afternoon 

While the rain beats on the shingles 
Ratatat, ratatat. 

Throw an old gunny-sack over your head 
And we’ll put along home 

Two wet roosters singing 

Let it rain, just let it! 


Prairie history written in the charred 
remnant of a campfire could only be 
read and interpreted by one who has 
lived long in the open spaces of the 
West, and learned to identify himself 
with the traditions of its soil. This 
responsiveness is vividly shown in El- 
liott C. Lincoln’s latest book of verse, 
“The Ranch” (Houghton Mifflin), which 
provides us with the following simple, 
yet keenly imaginative, lines: 
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CAMPFIRES 
By ELuLiott C. LINCOLN 


H® made his camp where the brown 
ridge broke off 

Above the creek. Below him, rich with 
grass 

The valley swung away to right and left, 

North to the river breaks, a good ten miles, 

South to the blue haze of the Little Belts. 

And down the shadowed length of it there 
ran 

A dark, meandering scroll of willow brush 

That marked sweet water. Water, and 
wood, and grass; 

And a cool evening breeze just springing 
up: 

A good camp, this. 


Half dreaming by the fire 

He heard a nighthawk, booming, flutter 
past. 

A trace chain clinked. Somewhere a co- 
yote yelped— 

A pup, he: thought. 
blaze 

With outstretched foot, and where his rid- 
ing boot 

Scratched through the dry thin sward 
there lay revealed 

A bit of charred stick rotting in the earth. 

He wondered, idly curious, and scraped a 
hole 

Almost knee deep, and ever as he dug 

He found the traces left by earlier 
camps; 

Burnt shale, wood ashes, fragments of 
porous bone. 


He stirred the little 


It spurred his fancy: Bearded men come 
west 
Beside their oxen—blue-coats—the pio- 
neers; 
Before them, Blackfeet, or the Teton Sioux 
Strayed north for hunting. Earlier? Who 
knows! 
Water, and wood, and grass. 
Old as the land itself 


A hostelry 


He spread the fire, 
Unrolled his tarp, and bedded for the 
night. 


“The present volume” (“The Middle 
Twenties.” Doran) “seems destined to 
excite lively speculation as to whether 
John Farrar, editor, must not in time 
yield precedent to John Farrar, poet.” 
So writes the confident publicity man, 
who manufactures book jacket reputa- 
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tions over night. But in looking through 
this collection of verse, one suddenly 
remembers that good advertising does 
not always adorn good poetry. Slight 
is the word which best characterizes 
Mr. Farrar’s talent; his intentions run 
beyond his abilities. Of all the poems 
in the book, the following, we think, 
comes nearest to fulfilling the prophecy 
of the genial “blurb” writer: 


A NUN 
By JOHN FARRAR 


died at morning. I was nursing 


HE 
then; 
The priest had shriven him, and his soul 
was white; 
But in the stillness of that burdened night 
His tired eyes opened—his hand moved to 
mine. 2 
I took it softly. . Pardon me, divine 
Mary, Mother of men. 


Then, first, I noticed his strong face, 
grown thin, 

The fever of his lips, the childish eyes 

That longed for comfort. Was I too un- 
wise 

To stoop, and in the nest of darkness, kiss 

Away his fear of death? Oh speak, was 
this, 

Mary, a fearful sin? 


Mechanically a delight to the hand 
and eye, Elizabeth Coatsworth’s recent 
volume, “Atlas and Beyond” (Harpers), 
is a kind of unresolved music—or, to 
vary the comparison, a series of broken 
mosaics, displaying more of color than 
of integration. Among the poems in 
pattern we find this little 


EPISODE 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


BOUGHT a flute to-day from an old 
Sicilian man. 
His hair was wild, 
His eyes were bright— 
A most decrepit Pan. 


I threw his little pipe 

Across a convent wall. 

A nun, I thought, may find the hint 
Which I 

Let 

Fall. 
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A New Railroad Empire 


Van Sweringens Recall Exploits of Harriman and Hill 


NCE more national attention 
is centered on the Van Swe- 
ringen brothers of Cleveland, 
About a year and a half ago, as 


O 


Ohio. 
recorded in CURRENT OPINION at that 
time, these two comparatively young 
men first attracted widespread atten- 
tion by the announcement that they 
had gained control of 5,000 miles of 


railroad tracks. Now they have oper- 
ated a new merger extending their con- 
trol over 14,000 miles of track. 

The Van Sweringens present living 
testimony that the epic railroad deals of 
the time of Vanderbilt and Gould, Hill 
and Harriman, have not yet become im- 
possibilities. The prospects are that 
these Cleveland brothers, when their 
history comes to be written, will take 
their place beside the railroad giants of 
a former generation. 

Ten years ago the Van Sweringens 
were hardly more than successful real 
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estate dealers of Cleveland. To-day 
they control railroad properties worth 
a billion and a half dollars. O. P. 
Van Sweringen is 46 years old, and his 
brother, Mantis J., is two years 
younger, so that they appear merely to 
have embarked upon their promising 
careers. 

The Van Sweringen consolidation has 
attracted interest because it means that 
a new, unified railroad system is spring- 
ing into being which will compete with 
the great Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral, and Baltimore and Ohio networks. 
Beginning with the Nickel Plate, which 
the Van Sweringens picked up more or 
less by chance ten years ago, they have 
expanded their holdings to include the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, the Erie, the 
Hocking Valley, and the Pére Mar- 
quette. The Erie gives them frontage 
on the Atlantic, the Pére Marquette 
serves the Great Lake district, the 
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IN THE WAKE OF EMPIRE BUILDERS 
Network of railroad lines which O. P. Van Sweringen (left insert) and his younger brother, 


Mantis J. (right), are preparing to consolidate. The rapid rise of these Cleveland men 





in the railroad world has held industrial circles spellbound. 
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Chesapeake and Ohio contributes soft 
coal from the Kentucky and the West 
Virginia mines, and the Nickel Plate 
taps the West through Chicago, Peoria, 
and St. Louis. Thus the new group pos- 
sesses the vitally essential elements of 
strength which go to make up a power- 
ful railroad system throughout the 
richest part of America. 

Under the present federal law rail- 
road consolidations are encouraged, 
with a view to economy and efficiency. 
Though the Van Sweringen merger 
fails conspicuously to follow the sug- 
gestions that have been made by the 
Transportation Commission, it is un- 
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derstood that the Commission views 
the new group with sympathy. 

What the Van Sweringens will do 
next, no one knows. In the words of 
the New York Times: 


“Much water has flowed over the dam 
since the Harriman-Hill-Morgan conflict 
lent its adventures to the romance of Wall 
Street, and that episode would hardly be 
repeated. Still the Mississippi River di- 
vides the continent, and men who acquire 
the habit of merging are often reluctant 
to stop the process. The railroad world 
watches with close attention the next 
moves of these silent young men of Cleve- 
land.” 





Bamboo, King of Grasses 
Oriental Tree, Related to Wheat, Has Myriad Uses 


bamboo is at once the king of all 

grasses and the king of all trees, 
if we judge trees by their usefulness 
to a large portion of the human race. 
Wheat, which is also of the grass family, 
is often said to furnish the western 
world with the staff of life, but bamboo 
supplies an even stouter staff to the 
teeming populations of 


B ‘bamboo is: to the grass family, 


utilities as there are days in the year, 
while I claim for the bamboo nearly 
as many uses as there are hours in 
the year.” 

The “slender, graceful, rustling bam- 
boo” occurs in hundreds of species and 
varieties, both wild and cultivated. This 
plant, which is essentially a grass, grows 
in the commonest species to a height 





China and Japan, India, 
Malaya, and the isles of 
the East. The bread 
familiar to us is un- 
known to the greater 
part of the world’s in- 
habitants, and wheat has 
but one essential use, 
whereas bamboo has 
thousands. 

So writes James Ric- 
alton in American For- 
ests, after having jour- 
neyed over the entire 
East in quest of a special 
variety of bamboo which 








would prove of use in the 
electrical industry. “The 
natives who live largely 
on the products of the 
cocoanut palm,” he goes 
on, “claim for it as many 





A typical clump of bamboo in Ceylon. 
of grass which sometimes grows a foot or two a day to a 
height of 120 feet. 

tree, being a kind of Oriental 


IN THE TALL GRASS 
Bamboo is a species 


It is said to be the world’s most useful 
“staff of life.’’ 
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of from fifty 
to eighty 
fect. He 4 
trunk is a | 
hollow stem | 
interrupted 
by joints. 
The _ giant 
bamboo, 
which some- 
time reaches 
120 feet, 
grows a foot 
a day and 
sometimes 
more. Its 
lateral 
branches, by 


trimmed into 
ornaments by 
the Japanese 
or carved in- 
to figures. A 
husk spring- 
ing from the 
lower nodes 
is used for 
wrapping 
paper. The 
Trame 6, 
walls, joists, 
VEU 6 fF 4, 
floors, doors, 
and roofing 
of houses 
are made of 





a wise pro- 











vision of 
nature, do 
not shoot 
out until the 





the _ stems, 

sometimes 

entire and 

; so metimes 

ALL OF THE SAME MATERIAL | split into 

Oriental vender peddling brooms, baskets, spoons, sieves and stri p Ss. 
bottles, all made out of bamboo, vy a b le 4, 

chairs, bed 





stem _ has 

reached its full height, as otherwise the 
tender branches would be destroyed in 
the upward growth of the stem through 
the closely: packed cluster of old stems. 

The bamboo joints extend across the 
hollow interior, so that pails, buckets, 
measures, and all sizes of milk cans are 
easily cut from the trunk. On the other 
hand, by knocking out the transverse 
joint pieces, the long stem becomes a 
cheap water pipe, the smaller end of 
one being inserted into the larger end 
of another, and such pipes are ex- 
tensively used in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains for conveying water long dis- 
tances. 

The walls of the stem are hard and 
flinty, with wonderful splitting qual- 
ities. The wood contains so much min- 
eral matter that sparks often fly from 
tools used in cutting it. We read: 


“The young shoots spring from the 
ground with the thickness of the de- 
veloped stem, much the same as the as- 
paragus. The shoots, white and tender, 
are used as a vegetable; they are salted 
and eaten with rice; they are made into 
pickles and also into preserves. The root 
is a round terminal point fringed with 
fibers or rootlets. This is sometimes 


frames, 
benches, floor matting, picture frames, and 
fences around the house may be all of 
bamboo. 

“In the matter of household utensils, 
bamboo is used in the manufacture of 
bottles, spoons, forks, knives, screens, lad- 
ders, bird cages, and singing-bug cages; 
and for the sportsman, bows, arrows, 
quivers, shafts of lances, clubs, canes, and 
fishing rods, as well as bridges and water 
pipes. Flutes and probably a score of 
other kinds of musical instruments are also 
made from bamboo. In agricultural im- 
plements, bamboo is used for all parts of 
carts except the wheels; wheelbarrows, all 
sorts of handles, palankeens, yokes for 
oxen, and some parts of the harness. 

“Many parts of the Chinese Junk are 
made of the bamboo. Masts of small 
craft are made of single stems and those 
of larger craft are made of several bound 
together. Ropes and heavy cables are 
made of braided strands of split bamboo.” 


The “birch rod,” familiar instrument 
of chastisement in the West, becomes 
bamboo in the East; and in fact bam- 
boo is the conspicuous penal factor in 
the Chinese code. Two sizes of flagel- 
lators are used, and the number of 
blows varies in accordance with the of- 
fence. 
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A POPULAR FALLACY 


The Myth of Wall Street 


Radical Writer Denies Conscious Conspiracy of Big Finance 


ica’s best-known radical weeklies 

and George Soule is one of Amer- 
ica’s keenest spokesmen for the labor 
cause. It is therefore on the surface 
surprising to find an article by this man 
in this magazine entitled “The Myth 
of Wall Street” and declaring the pop- 
ular conception of the country’s finan- 
cial center as the source of all economic 
evils to be absurd. “There is no deny- 
ing the deep sway of the myth,” he 
writes, “but to many who have seen 
Wall Street and Big Business at close 
range it seems so ridiculous as to make 
them believe merely that those who ac- 
cept it are afflicted with boobery.” 

Wall Street is held responsible for 
every kind of wicked activity—for get- 
ting America into the World War to 
save its foreign loans, for initiating the 
drive against labor unions, for the hard 
times of 1921 and the bankruptcy of the 
western farmer, for the nomination of 
Harding and the ensuing corruption, 
for the nomination of Coolidge and 
Dawes, and for the defeat of McAdoo 
and the nomination of Davis. The pop- 
ular picture would read, suggests Soule, 
like this: 


T i New Republic is one of Amer- 


“Secret conference of. bank presidents 
in the office of J. P. Morgan and Company. 
Order of business: bankrupting of farm- 
ers; subjection of Central America; elec- 
tion of Republican President. Resolutions 
passed: instructing Federal Reserve 
Board to raise interest rates in country 
districts to restrict credit and lower the 
price of wheat 50 per cent.; instructing 
big business through interlocking direc- 
torates and credit power to raise prices 
on goods sold to farmers and lower other 
prices; instructing the State Department 
to force a loan on Honduragua and in- 
structing Navy Department to land Ma- 
rines to protect loan; instructing news- 
paper editorial writers to support Re- 
publicans and instructing all borrowers to 
donate to Republican campaign fund on 
pain of bankruptcy.” 


The psychologist, says Soule, would 
find as much individual. difference, as 
much generosity and native selfishness, 
as much independence and clannish- 
ness, among bankers in Wall Street as 
among any other class. Their mental 
habits are similar, but this similarity 
is due, not to original sin or instruction 
from authority, but to similar interests 
and environment. The sociologist would 
see in the general hostility of business 
toward the laborer and the farmer a 
product of a certain set-up of social sit- 
uation and the state of intelligence and 
education, rather than the result of any 
single conspiracy. 

Calling attention to the interlocking 
directorates which inspire demagogues 
with such fine ammunition, Soule says 
that these diagrams could be made to 
link Moscow with American women’s 
clubs, and to chain together Trotzky 
and John W. Davis. Interlocking di- 
rectorates, instead of being a manifesta- 
tion of conspiracy, are merely evidence 
“of a natural tendency of like-habited 
and like-environed men to get control of 
like enterprises.” 

The myth of Wall Street, in Soule’s 
view, amounts to a personification of 
forces which have a very real existence 
and which the rest of society must or- 
ganize itself to combat. The personi- 
fication by itself is as absurd as the 
conception of Zeus hurling thunder- 
bolts. Soule would seem to say that 
the forces symbolized by Wall Street 
are to be regarded in the same light as 
the forces of nature. He intimates that 
as a collective entity business has no 
conscious direction. “Business, very 
much like the lower animals, though 
it has no intelligence, often behaves as 
if it had.” And just as man wages a 
constant war against the forces of 
nature, so society must fight relent- 
lessly the economic system which finds 
its natural symbol in a myth of Wall 
Street. 
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Debit 3 Billions a Year to Crooks 


Victims Born Every Minute Fairly Freckle the Country 


BOUT three billion dollars a year 
A falls prey to financial criminals 
in the United States, according 
to an estimate compiled by E. A. St. 
John, President of the National Surety 
Company, and recently analyzed in the 
New York Times. Of this gigantic toll 
of dishonesty, about two-thirds must be 
attributed to stock frauds and insur- 
ance frauds. Gullible investors, most of 
whom can ill afford to throw away their 
savings, are believed by stock experts 
to be handing over about a billion dol- 
lars every year for worthless, “get-rich- 
quick” securities. These victims are 
scattered from one end of the country 
to the other. Insurance frauds are 
mostly borne in the first instance by the 
insurance companies, which pay out a 
billion a year to policyholders whose 
claims are fraudulent but who are so 
skillful as to evade the law. In the long 
run, however, these losses are borne by 
everybody who has an insurance policy 
in the form of higher premium rates. 
The third largest item is credit 
frauds which, according to credit men, 
amount to about $400,000,000 every 
twelve months. This sum comprises all 
the loans which borrowers fraudulently 
fail to repay. 

Crimes of violence — burglary, lar- 
ceny and petty theft—are responsible 
for $250,000,000 changing hands. Em- 
bezzlement—that is to say, dishonesty 
of trusted employees such as bank cash- 
iers — levies an annual toll of about 
$100,000,000, and the same amount is 
credited to forgery. Another $100,- 
000,000 is included under the heading 
of seaport robberies, piracies and cus- 
toms frauds. Railroad thefts amount 
to $25,000,000, and a similar sum is 
involved in what are called home-build- 
ing frauds, dealing with time-payment 
contracts for small homes. All these 
items are the estimates of specialists. 

Mr. St. John makes a special analysis 
of embezzlement losses. Embezzlement 


he distinguishes from the bulk of finan- 
cial crimes on the ground that in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty (and his com- 
pany has dealt with 250,000 cases) the 
embezzler does not start out with the 
intention of being dishonest. He begins 
by withdrawing funds entrusted to him 
with the firm intention of repaying 
them, and only when he has become 
hopelessly involved does he realize that 
he has been dishonest. 

In 1910 fidelity insurance firms had 
to pay $1,400,000 to policyholders be- 
cause of embezzlements; in 1923 the 
payments had risen to $10,000,000. 
These payments, of course, represent 
only the small percentage of losses in 
which the owners were insured. Nine 
times out of ten an embezzler’s em- 
ployers suffer the loss. For this soar- 
ing increase in dishonesty among 
trusted employees Mr. St. John gives 
several reasons. Foremost is a funda- 
mental change in human ideals almost 
the world over and the increased oppor- 
tunities for financial crime due to the 
complexity of modern business. Other 
causes are the widespread disrespect 
for law and order which has come after 
the War; doctrines of anarchy and bol- 
shevism; envy of ostentatious wealth 
and a belief that life’s opportunities 
are not offered on an equal footing to 
all; salaries close to the starvation line; 
unemployment; and a craving for lux- 
uries beyond one’s means. This in- 
vestigator believes that prohibition is 
responsible only for incidental crimes, 
and is not one of the leading causes. 

There is an important difference be- 
tween financial losses that are due to 
dishonesty and the annual destruction 
wrought by fire and storm. In the 
former case, capital is not really de- 
stroyed; it merely changes hands, those 
who acquire it having no legal or moral 
claim to it. Fire losses, on the other 
hand, represent an actual diminution in 
the property of the nation. 
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whirligigs look to a colyumist? 

There is no more need to won- 

der about this weighty question, now 

that Heywood Broun, who surveys the 

human comedy from a daily column in 

the N. Y. World, has come out and de- 
clared himself. 

“Life is for them [the colyumists] a 
Ziegfeld Follies or a Charlot’s Revue— 
it must have pungency, variety and 
quick movement. The exactions of spicy 
and short paragraphs subject events to 
the necessity of being spicy and snappy 
and short. ... After all, events are for 
columnists, not columnists for events. 
What matter that a long train of causes 
were operating and deep-rooted forces 
were slowly emerging, requiring time 
for clarification and expression? We 
can’t wait. As well have asked a col- 
umnist to report Sherman’s slow march 
to the sea, or Grant’s campaigns of at- 
trition. We want action, and be darn 
quick about it!” 

All this speed and efficiency doesn’t 
prevent Don Marquis from leveling 
quiet and considered shafts at the “pass- 
ing show,” and his hits are frequently 
worthy of more enduring fame than a 
newspaper can offer. Christopher Mor- 
ley, too, is one of those columnists 
whose observations can withstand the 
haste and hazards of journalism. Many 
were the “contribs” and loyal readers 
who lamented the passing of “Kit” 
Morley’s “Bowling Green,” as it used 
to flourish on the editorial page of the 
old N. Y. Evening Post. The loss, how- 
ever, has been repaired: under the same 
banner, Mr. Morley has returned to his 
admirers—this time in the newly 


H*: should the world and its 


Colyumists 
Co lyums 





launched Saturday Review. Less casual 
and occasional, Mr. Morley has been fill- 
ing his weekly space with tiny essays, 
impressions of French people and places 
(he is vacationing in Europe), travel 
sketches and puckish anecdotes. Those 
who miss Morley, the paragraphist, 
will welcome him as the leisurely man 
of letters. 

“Nothing short of masterly” is the 
way an editorial in the N. Y. World 
describes the following piece of bur- 
lesque reporting, which appeared in 
F. P. A.’s column, “The Conning 
Tower,” in that newspaper: 


4 LEAP TO DEATH 
AS TINY TOT SOBS 
FOR SUBWAY JAM 


Thousands Flee Heat When Thugs Seize 
Woman Lost Fifteen Years With 
Marked Bills 


VICTORY SURE, HE SOBS 


All Night Searchers Held on Heavy Bail as 
Heroine Sweeps City 

They buried Jimmy Lefkowitz yesterday, 
and all Pearl Street was in mourning. 
When the hold-up men entered the place, 
each flourishing two guns, the telephone 
operator bravely remained at her post, 
making sure that all the guests had been 
aroused. In scanty attire more than 100 
men and women fled through the smoke- 
filled halls and escaped te the street, while 
firemen battled with great sheets of flame 
that swept in from the open sea at a 
velocity of sixty miles an hour. At the 
suggestion of the Mayor, however, the in- 
dorsement was made unanimous. 

Searchers combed the entire countryside 
in an all-night hunt, but could only report 
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A CANDIDATE SHOULD LIVE IN A MOVIE STUDIO 


Goldberg in the N. Y. Evening Telegram and Mail. 





that tens of thousands visited the beaches 
to obtain relief from the sultry weather. 
She could no longer endure the mistreat- 
ment of her stepmother, Jennie said, and 
so she took $1.63 from her toy bank and 
was appointed Secretary of the Transit 
Commission after an acrimonious debate 
on the part that women will play in the 
national election. Conservative estimates 
placed the damage at $10,000. At the hos- 
pital the victim said his attention had been 
called to the assault shortly after the 
gangsters had shot him down. 

Climbing slowly to the dizzy height of 
the upper span while the breathless crowd 
watched in an agony of suspense, the man 
poised for a fleeting second and then 
plunged into a mass of correspondence 
which had accumulated during his ab- 
sence. An immediate blood transfusion 
operation was decided on. 

“I shot him because I loved him,” the 
woman chuckled, according to police, who 
found her loitering in the subway station 
with $16 in marked bills and a State bonus 
application blank. She said it was the 
roughest voyage of her sixty years’ experi- 
ence in the North Atlantic. “And besides,” 
she added with eyes a-twinkle, “I never 
said that the Prince proposed to me.” 

The label on the bottle was marked 
“Cyanide,” but despite the forty-min- 
ute tie-up, the speaker predicted an over- 
whelming majority in the event the pris- 
oner was released on bail. There was no 
insurance. 


That the lumber trade isn’t all work 
and no play is pleasantly proven by 
S. F. Horn, editor of the Southern 





Lumberman, who conducts a humorous 
corner in his magazine which runs some 
of the professional columns a close sec- 
ond. When Mr. Horn gets a tooth into 
current events, the sawdust flies. Some 
of his jocular comments follow: 


It is estimated that 800,000 American 
tourists will cross the Atlantic this year. 
Quite a large floating population. 


Jack Dempsey says that when he mar- 
ries he is going to stop fighting. That’s 
when most men begin. 


The Chinese believe that beating a tin 
pan will scare away the fire demons and 
stop a fire. A jazz band ought to make a 
good fire department in China. 


A literary article tells of the best sellers 
in the different States. Our understand- 
ing has always been that in States like 
Kansas the best seller is the storm cellar. 


Keith Preston in the Chicago Daily 
News has sprung some “good ones” 
lately. Here are a couple from his “Hit 
or Miss” column: 


“Turk Law Ends Polygamy Except in 
Unusual Cases.’”—Headline. 

Multiple-personalities of course will be 
allowed plural wives. 


The Young Men’s Buddhist Association, 
reports Tokyo, is taking an active part in 
patriotic demonstrations. 

Can’t you just imagine the Y. M. B. A. 
secretaries and their appeals to the 
Buddies? 
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The Bell Telephone 


By DR. FRANK CRANE 


America are the “Chosen People.” 

It has been giver. to them and to 
no other people to have an adequate 
telephone system. 

I have just come back from a holiday 
abroad. Neither in rainy France, nor 
foggy Britain, nor Fascist Italy, nor the 
neat Netherlands, nor in cowed Ger- 
many, could I find decent telephone ser- 
vice. 

The telephone as we understand it 
is simply unknown outside of America. 

Why should we be the only people on 
earth to be so favored? Of course we 
invented the telephone and developed it, 
but other countries have been at liberty 
to buy instruments, and set up systems 
of their own. Why have they not done 
so? What is the matter with the other 
systems? 

Since my return I have been studying 
over the history of the telephone and 
I have found the 


’ one sense at least the peopie of 


an ill-equipped, underfed, frowzily uni- 
formed soldier of the state—the war- 
making state which needs it to assist in 
mobilizing the people. 

Here we talk over it. We gossip and 
swap jokes and makes dates over it. 
We put through business deals and buy 
theater tickets and despatch trains and 
send telegrams over it. In Europe they 
seldom use the few telephones they 
have. We can’t get enough phones and 
we work every one we can get all day 
and every day. A generation ago we 
had one telephone for every twenty 
families; now we have enough of them 
to supply one to nearly every family in 
America—there are more than fifteen 
millions of them. 

New York City has more telephones 
than all Great Britain. Chicago has 
more than all France. Philadelphia has 
more than Belgium and the Netherlands 
put together. And Pittsburgh has more 

than all Italy. In 





answers to these 
questions. 

In the first place 
ours is the only 
telephone system 
which managed 
from the first to 
find the right men 
at every stage of 
its development to 
turn it into the 
marvellously e f fi- 
cient instrument it 
has become. Sec- 
ond, ours is the 
only government 
which has had the 
wisdom to let the 
telephone alone, to 
let it grow up and 
do its beneficent 





proportion to our 
population we have 
just about ten times 
as many telephones 
as there are in Eu- 
rope. 

So—this is the 
story of the Bell 
telephone. It is a 
story written with 
a motive. The mo- 
| tive is to glorify 
American inven- 
tive genius, initia- 
tive, organizing 
skill, energy, fore- 
sight, and sense of 
social obligation. 
Anybody who has 
attempted to use 








work. In this coun- 


._ the telephones of 
other nations will 


TELEPHONE CABLE “FANNED OUT" h 
try the telephone is This cable, no thicker than a _ strong sympathize with 
man’s wrist, enables 2,400 people to con- 


a free citizen. Else- 
where it is usually 





verse simultaneously. 


my desire to brag 
about our ’phones. 
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| ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
As he looked about the time when he was in- 
venting the telephone. 








THERE were three great moments in 

the early life of the telephone. The 
first was when sound first traveled by 
magnetic waves over a wire. The scene 
was Boston, an attic over a machine 
shop off Scollay Square. The time was 
a hot afternoon in June, 1875. 

Two young men bent over strange 
contraptions like nothing that had ever 
been seen on earth before. For three 
years these young men had been trying 
to translate sound into magnetic waves 
and back again into sound. There were 
magnets and diaphragms and clock- 
springs and a short length of wire con- 
necting the two rooms in which they 
labored apart. 

One of these young men was simply 
a helper from the machine shop down- 
stairs, a young man named Watson, 
who later contributed many inventions 
of his own to telephony, but who for 
the present had merely been detailed 
to assist the other young man. 

The other was Alexander Graham 
Bell, a teacher of deaf-mutes, descen- 
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dant of three generations of elocution- 
ists and himself a distinguished special- 
ist in the science of the human voice. 

Professor Bell was only 28 years of 
age in 1875, but he was already a 
famous man. And now for three years 
he had been working until all hours of 
the night in the cellar of the home of 
one of his deaf-mute pupils where he 
boarded, trying to make wires convey 
sound. Daytimes he and Watson con- 
tinued the experiments in the attic over 
the machine shop. And there at last, 
one hot afternoon, June 2, 1875, the 
telephone gave forth its first sound—a 
faint twang! 

The thing seemed almost done, but 
such was not the case. For forty weeks 
they labored with it to teach it to talk. 
Finally on March 10, 1876, its inarticu- 
late screams, wails and gurgles suddenly 
gave way toaclear voice. At his end of 
the wire Watson heard himself being 
summoned by Professor Bell. 

“Mr. Watson, come here. I want you.” 

It was the first message ever con- 
veyed over the wires by the human 
voice,—the telephone’s second great 
moment. 

On his 29th birthday Alexander 
Graham Bell received his patent—No. 
174,465—“the most valuable single 
patent ever issued in any country.” 


HE third great moment came a few 
months later at the Philadelphia 
Centennial. Bell had fallen in love with 
a beautiful deaf-mute girl. His pros- 
pective father-in-law used his influence 
as one of the Centennial Commissioners 
to get a small space allotted to the tele- 
phone in the Department of Education. 
One Sunday afternoon, about six 
weeks after the opening of the Exposi- 
tion, the judges were scheduled to in- 
spect the Education exhibits. They 
had spent a hot exhausting day examin- 
ing many modern miracles, including 
the electric light, the first grain-binder. 
and a host of other things. It was 
seven o’clock before they reached Bell’s 
little table through a maze of desks and 
blackboards, and they were worn-out 
and hungry. 
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At this fateful moment there strode in 
Dom Pedro de Alcantara, the big blond- 
bearded Emperor of Brazil, with his 
Empress and a retinue of brilliantly 
costumed courtiers. The judges made 
way respectfully for the royal party. 
Then, without a second’s hesitation, the 
Emperor hastened over with out- 
stretched hands to the astounded in- 
ventor of the telephone, who did not 
recall him at once, and exclaimed, ““My 
dear Professor Bell, I am delighted to 
see you once more.” He had met Bell 
in Boston, having attended one of the 
classes for deaf-mutes, and subsequently 
having installed a school of like nature 
in Brazil for the benefit of similar un- 
fortunates among his subjects. 

The stage was now set. The bored 
group of judges became the most eager 
and interested witnesses of a demon- 
stration which launched the telephone. 
First the Emperor took up the receiver 
and held it to his ear. There was a 
second of terrible suspense, and the 
Emperor’s jaw dropped in absolute 
amazement. 

“My God!” said he. “It talks!” 

Then Joseph Henry, a_ venerable 
electrical scientist, who had befriended 
Bell in one of his discouraged periods, 
listened with a look of awe on his face. 
Presently Sir William Thomson, en- 
gineer of the first transatlantic cable, 
later to be famous as Lord Kelvin, took 
the receiver. 

“It does speak!” he exclaimed. “It 
is the most wonderful thing I have seen 
in America.” 

Until almost ten o’clock that night 
they talked and listened by turns to the 
telephone, and the next day carried the 
apparatus to the judge’s pavilion where 
for the remainder of the exposition they 
were besieged by the crowd of people 
who wanted to use it. 

Thus a crude little “toy” that had 
been chucked into a corner, became the 
crowning exhibit of the Centennial. 


THE next period of the telephone’s 

history might be called the period 
of enthusiasm and scepticism. The in- 
ventor and his backers supplied the 
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THEODORE N. VAIL 
First General Manager and for long the Presi- 
dent of the Bell System. 





enthusiasm. The public supplied the 
scepticism—enormous quantities of it. 

The public was convinced that the 
telephone was a mere plaything. But 
Bell and his little group of friends, and 
especially Gardiner G. Hubbard, his 
father-in-law-to-be, talked telephone 
from morning till night to everybody 
high and low, and gradually gathered 
subscribers one by one. 

At this time the great Western Union 
Telegraph Company was felt to be the 
natural and inevitable enemy of the 
telephone. For a long time the huge 
corporation ignored its puny competi- 
tor, but one day the officials learned that 
the best they had been able to offer in 
the way of ingenious printing-tele- 
graphs and dial telegraphs, were not 
good enough for some of their cus- 
tomers, who had ordered these instru- 
ments removed and telephones substi- 
tuted for them. 

The Western Union aroused itself. If 
the public wanted telephones, it would 
supply them. Forthwith it created the 
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“American Speaking-Telephone Com- 
pany” with a staff of three inventors— 
Gray, Dolbear and Thomas A. Edison. 
Then it announced that it had “the only 
original telephone” and was ready to 
supply “superior telephones with all the 
latest improvements made by the origi- 
nal inventors—Dolbear, Gray and Edi- 
son.” 

There is an old saying: God deliver 
us from our friends. In Professor 
Bell’s case, it would seem more proper 
to say: God be thanked for our enemies! 

The announced enmity of the Western 
Union literally put the Bell telephone 
on the map. If it was sufficiently impor- 
tant to drive the Western Union into 
competition, it was worth looking into, 
and its stock was worth investing in. A 
rich Boston capitalist named W. H. 
Forbes became president of the com- 
pany, and its stock began to go up. 

At this juncture the telephone ob- 
tained the services of Theodore N. Vail, 
a business organizer of the first rank, 
a young man who had recently been 
head of the Railway Mail Service, and 
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BROADWAY AND JOHN STREET 
In 1890 before the invention of the telephone 
cable enabled the Bell engineers to put their 
wires underground. 
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whose point of view was nation-wide. 
He had been one of the early converts 
to the infant telephone and as General 
Manager in the course of the ten years 
from 1878 to 1887 he put the business 
on its feet. 


[t was a period of constant battle. 

The telephone company fought six 
hundred law suits and won them all. 
Eventually they bought the equipment 
and offices which had been the property 
of the Western Union’s telephone sub- 
sidiary, and a treaty of peace and amity 
was drawn up between the two com- 
panies. This transformed an over- 
whelming enemy into a powerful friend, 
and added 56,000 telephones in 55 cities 
to the Bell system. 

With this event the rough-and-ready, 
pioneer days of the telephone came to an 
end, and all the early pioneers, with the 
exception of Theodore Vail, withdrew 
from active participation. It is note- 
worthy that Alexander Graham Bell 
gave all his stock to his bride on their 
wedding day, and went back to his work 
as an instructor of deaf-mutes. 

‘An account of the improvements in 
the telephone from its original form 
would fill a book. With the first tele- 
phones you talked into and listened at 
the same opening. Booths contained 
the printed injunction to be careful not 
to talk with your ear nor listen with 
your mouth. For.a time the only signal 
by which you could call your party was 
by tapping lightly on the diaphragm 
with your finger-nail. 

Soon the telephone wires became so 
numerous that they darkened the streets 
of our cities. The engineers of the com- 
pany were put to work to devise some 
sort of cable which could be laid under- 
ground without injury to the service. 
After years of research and experi- 
ment they discovered the modern 
method of baking all the moisture out 
of the bunched wires, and molding a 
lead casing around the whole. This 
made the water-tight flexible cable now 
in universal use. 

Meanwhile the switchboard had to be 
invented and perfected. It is asupreme 
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miracle of engineering ingenuity with 
its millions of parts, bringing within 
arm’s length of each seated operator ten 
thousand subscribers. 

The Bell people made the Western 
Electric Company their manufacturing 
headquarters. The latter has now 
grown to gigantic size, transforming 
nineteen different sorts of raw material, 
gathered from the farthest corners of 
the globe, into telephones and telephone 
equipment. Platinum for the telephone 
is mined in the Ural Mountains of Rus- 
sia. Magnetic iron comes from Nor- 
way. Rubber from Brazil and the East 
Indies. Bales of silk thread from Italy 
and Japan. Shiploads of paper tape 
from Manila, and shiploads of mahog- 
any from South America. 

The inspection system in the Western 
Electric plant is probably the most rigid 
in the world. Each transmitter before 
it is sent from the factory has passed 
three hundred examinations. Even a 
coin box must accurately count 10,000 
nickels and dimes before it is installed 
in a drugstore as the cash register of 
the telephone company. 


A FTER the first period of experiment 

and adaptation, there followed a 
period of telephone expansion. Profes- 
sor Michael Pupin had invented the 
magnetic “loading coil,” and bit by bit 
it became possible to link together our 
most widely separated cities. 

As early as 1879 Theodore N. Vail 
had said in a letter to one of his lieuten- 
ants, “Tell our agents we have a propo- 
sition on foot to connect the different 
cities for the purpose of personal com- 
munication, and in other words to or- 
ganize a grand telephonic system.” 

In 1884 a heavy double wire was 
strung from Boston to New York, 235 
miles, and the first “long distance” mes- 
sage flashed over it, sweeping away for 
all time the belief that the telephone 
could never be more than a mere local, 
neighborhood affair. The nine hundred 
mile gap between New York and Chi- 
cago was bridged by telephone in. 1892. 
New York and Dertver, 2,100 miles 
apart, conversed in 1911. Four years 
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WITH THE WIRES UNDERGROUND 


Later photograph of the corner shown opposite 
after the invention of telephone cable. 











later came the first transcontinental 
conversation, 3,650 miles—Boston to 
San Francisco. That same year, 1915, 
the radio telephone transmitted speech 
from Arlington, Va. as far west as 
Honolulu, and as far east as Paris. 

Theodore N. Vail capped his organ- 
izing labors by creating the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. It 
does for the 40 or 50 local Bell com- 
panies what our Federal government 
originally set out to do for the various 
States. It is a central company which 
links all local companies together, pro- 
tects patents, is a fountain head for in- 
ventions, financing, and the general 
supervision of the entire federation. 
Though it had only a hundred thousand 
dollars of capital stock in 1885, it de- 
clared its intention to make it possible 
ultimately for the entire human race to 
converse together, from no matter how 
far separated points. 

After a twenty-year absence, during 
which the business continued to grow 
under the direction of Presidents John 
E. Hudson and Frederick P. Fish, Theo- 
dore Vail was made President. 
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H. B. THAYER 
Present President of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 
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He inaugurated a new policy of re- 
conciliation with competitors and ab- 
solute candor with the public. 

“We will lay all our cards on the 
table,” he declared. “There is never 
anything to be gained by concealment.” 

The success of the company in per- 
suading its competitors to join forces 
with it in giving a better and more uni- 
versal service to all their customers had 
led to absurd accusations that the tele- 
phone system was a trust whereas it 
is a free association or league of self- 
governing companies. 


THE new ideal of the company had be- 

come: One Policy, One System, Uni- 
versal Service. Vail regarded the busi- 
ness of telegraphy as supplementary to 
the telephone—as in no way a competi- 
tor. When, in 1909, the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company ac- 
quired the Western Union, and pro- 
ceeded to rejuvenate it, the object was 
not to create a monopoly, but to im- 
prove telegraph service as well as tele- 
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on | phone service by letting each reinforce 


the other. 

On the advice of the Attorney Gen- 
eral this combination was dissolved 
without testing its legality. However, 
when, in 1918, the Government took 
over all wire communications, they 
found they must operate telephones and 
telegraph lines as a unit. It is the only 
sensible, economical way to operate 
them. 

Since the war and since the restora- 
tion of the wires to private ownership 
and energetic private management, an 
unofficial but none the less hearty co- 
operation in serving the public, has 
grown up between the telegraph and 
telephone companies. It is a matter of 
the greatest convenience and benefit to 
all of us that we can pick up our own 
telephone receivers at any time of the 
day or night, call for the nearest West- 
ern Union office, and send a telegram 
which will be added to our regular 
monthly bill. And it is a tremendous 
time-saving to have the telegrams we 
send telephoned at the other end. Few 
of us would be willing to give up these 
great additions to the service rendered 
by these naturally allied concerns. 


THE part played by the telephone in 

the war deserves the highest praise. 
Within three weeks of our entering the 
conflict the organization of telephone 
battalions was begun. When Pershing 
sailed in May, 1917, Bell men sailed 
with him. Both abroad and at home 
telephone work went ahead at incredible 
speed. The radio telephone, product 
of years of successful experiment by 
telephone engineers, was put at the dis- 
posal of the Government. An immense 
amount of telephone construction and 
engineering went into the big training 
camps which sprang up in every part 
of the country overnight. 

When summer came, telephone men 
were on the fighting front, stringing 
wires at breakneck speed across a dazed 
and bewildered France. Two days were 
enough for the installation of a whole 
telephone system in a town which hith- 
erto had had none. 
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The fourteen battalions of Bell tele- 
phone and radio men who entered the 
government’s service included 25,000 of 
the most skilful men in the Bell organ- 
ization. Only half of them went over- 
seas, but that half set up two thousand 
miles of poles, carrying 28,000 miles 
of wire. They also hung 40,000 miles 
of wire on the combat lines, besides 
building 273 exchanges on the perma- 
nent line system. 

Their performance constituted one of 
America’s greatest contributions to- 
ward the winning of the war. 


VER since the Armistice the Bell 
companies have been striving with 
might and main to make up for the time 
lost during the conflict. Construction 
work had to be stopped for 18 months. 
Every ounce of strength went into war- 
making. When peace came there came 
with it a tremendous boom in business 
and an unprecedented demand for tele- 
phone service. Everybody now wanted 
telephones. The companies were be- 
sieged by applicants for instruments. 
Their business had been starved for 
materials and supplies. All they had or 
could manufacture had loyally and 
patriotically been placed at the disposal 
ef the army and navy. Their reserve 
supplies had been used up. Worse than 
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that their best men had been dispersed 
from various camps, and the whole or- 
ganization had to be re-recruited. 

It was a titanic task, and only now is 
the supply of telephone service in big 
cities like New York beginning to catch 
up with the demand. The race between 
supply and demand has been won 
by the biggest, most concerted and de- 
voted effort any public utility has ever 
been called upon to give: forth. 

Theodore Vail did not live to see the 
restoration of service to normal, though 
he predicted it confidently, not long 
before his death, April 15, 1920. Mean- 
time, however, he had rejoiced to see 
the Presidency pass into the strong 
hands of his friend and faithful co- 
worker, H. B. Thayer. 


TO-DAY the lines of the Bell system 

link together within earshot more 
than fifteen million telephones, and con- 
nect seventy thousand cities, towns, and 
rural communities. Twenty-five hun- 
dred separate directories are published 
by the company and 25 million copies of 
them are required. 

When you subscribe for a telephone, 
there is placed at your disposal 34 mil- 
lion miles of “talk tracks” maintained 
in tip-top condition at all times by an 
army of 300,000 people. 
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“SPLICER” AT WORK 
Upon this man’s skill and care much of the 





company’s service depends. 
oi 








Anse: — 


It is easy to see why the telephone has 
become one of the foundation stones of 


civilized life in America. No business 
can render efficient service without its 
aid. And who can say what percentage 
of the amazing growth of business in 
America is directly traceable to the in- 
fluence of the telephone? 

No man starts in business to-day 
without applying for a telephone. 

A man who hasn’t a telephone isn’t in 
business! 

A man who fails to make the maxi- 
mum use of his telephone doesn’t stay 
in business! 

It is the telephone more than any 
other one thing which enables him to 
serve his customers. 

In the same way, no man sets up a 
household nowadays without installing 
a telephone. Whether his wife is left 
alone in the suburbs with the children, 
or isolated in a farm house far from 
neighbors, or shut up in an apartment 
in the city, every man wants his wife 
within speedy reach of assistance in 


Advertising 


case of need. The telephone is a bur- 
glar-alarm, a protection against acci- 
dents with the doctor at the other end, 
and at the same time one of the best 
forms of fire insurance. 

But—better than its business uses, 
better than its household value, tran- 
scending all its other uses is its quiet 
continuous influence for neighborliness. 

America started out as a confedera- 
tion of thirteen weak little colonies, di- 
vided within themselves into small 
neighborhoods. The neighborhoods ex- 
pressed their sentiments through town 
meetings and maintained their relations 
to the colonial governments and the 
revolutionary confederation through 
committees of correspondence. Delays 
in the mails time and again almost cost 
the colonists the Revolutionary War, 
but without those committees of corre- 
spondence talking back and forth the 
war could never have been started. 

Now the telephone has turned itself 
into a universal committee of corre- 
spondence. It is knitting our people to- 
gether with magnetic currents that 
convey across hundreds and thousands 
of miles the personal magnetism of the 
human voice. 

America has many claims to distinc- 
tion among the nations, but none more 
clear and undeniable than this: We 
USE the telephone! With the telephone 
we draw into one vast family circle 
more than a hundred million people. 
And if the Bell company is permitted 
to carry out its program of Universal 
Service by and by we shall include all 
our human kith and kin in the conver- 
sational and neighborly family circle. 

World peace is far less likely to be 
achieved by means of statesmen and 
diplomats than through the Greater 
Neighborliness so powerfully fostered 
by the telephone. 


Pica Coninn, 
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To-morrow’s Telephones 


So vital a factor has the telephone become in American life that 
the demand for it would undoubtedly grow even without increases 
in population. New businesses are founded; others expand. New 
homes are established in town and city, in suburban dwellings and 
apartment houses. 

To meet the needs of America, to-day and to-morrow, with the 
best and cheapest telephone service, is the responsibility of the Bell 
System. The telephone will grow with the population and prosperity 
of the country, and the plans of to-day must anticipate the growth 
of to-morrow. 

The service which is given to-day was anticipated and provision 
was made for it, long in advance. Money was provided, new 
developments were undertaken, construction work was carried 
through on a large scale. The. Bell System, that is, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and Associated Companies, 
has continuously met these requirements. It has enlisted the genius 
of technical development and the savings of investors for investment 
in plant construction. 

Over 315,000 men and women are owners of the American 
Company’s stock and over half a million are investors in the securities 
of the System. With a sound financial structure, a management 
which is reflected in a high quality of telephone service, the Bell 
System is enabled to serve the increasing requirements of the 
American public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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T is beginning to look as if the “war 
after the war” were drawing to a 
close. For business in the United 


States, and in every nation on the: 


planet, this is the best news since the 
Germans surrendered in 1918. The sur- 
render seems at last about to be trans- 
lated into a genuine submission. Ger- 
many has at length suffered sufficiently 
from her own obstinacy with respect to 
reparations, to be ready to do what she 
is told. 

If this is, indeed, the dawn of the 
long-awaited peace, if it proves to be 
the real dawn and not another false 
dawn, there should be during the next 
few years an unprecedented outburst of 
commercial activity. 

In the era which opens before us the 
United States has a tremendous part to 
play. It is our money, largely, invested 
abroad, which will start the wheels 
moving. Recently two stock exchange 
firms, F. J. Lisman & Co., and Morgan, 
Livermore & Co., prepared a table of the 
investments in European Government 
and Colonial bonds issued since the 
Armistice. These issues have been 
coming out so quietly, and accumulating 
so steadily, that there are now 38 sep- 
arate items on the list, ranging from 
the city of Bergen, Norway, to the state 
of Queensland in the Commonwealth of 
Australia. Nearly all the soundest na- 
tions in Europe are represented—Den- 
mark, Holland, Sweden, Finland, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia. 

For the stock exchange firms which 
prepared this list and its accompanying 
table of statistics, the principal item of 
interest in connection with this body of 
American investments, is their almost 
universal appreciation in value since the 
dates of issue. 


§22 


Our confidence in European stability 
as expressed in these loans has evi- 
dently been well deserved. Only 6 of 
the list of 38 had declined in market 
value up to August 7th, and only one of 
these 6 had depreciated more than 214 
points. This one, according to these 
statistics, was the 8 per cent. issue of 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, a country commonly known as 
Jugoslavia, whose after-war difficulties 
were greater than most of the other na- 
tions involved, but are being sur- 
mounted with splendid courage. The re- 
maining 32 issues have appreciated a 
total of 20134 points. 

It will probably astound some of our 
readers that the total investment by 
Americans in Europe since the war has 
reached nearly a billion dollars. But 
it should surprise and please them even 
more to learn that the total value at the 
issue price, which amounted to $825,- 
913,000, has mounted on the New York 
Stock Exchange to a total market value 
of $869,300,000—which means that 
these bonds are worth in the aggregate 
nearly $50,000,000 more than when we 
bought them. Obviously, our Yankee 
shrewdness has not deserted us, even 
though there were many predictions as 
to what would happen when we tried 
to turn our hand to the task of finan- 
cially reconstructing Europe. 

The whole-hearted acceptance of the 
reparations scheme worked out by Owen 
D. Young (who becomes its chief ex- 
ecutive officer in the early stages of 
operation) together with General Dawes 
and a host of European experts, puts a 
capstone on our confidence in the ability 
of the American mind to wrestle with 
world economic problems. 

The adoption of the so-called Dawes 
Report by the London Conference moves 
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Pall Mall Office 
London 





For Your Business With Europe 


AY progress is made toward the 
economic rehabilitation of 
Europe, business men are consider- 
ing how their own immediate inter- 
ests will be affected. 


In carrying out a foreign trade 
policy the bank with which a busi- 
ness house allies itself is a most 
important factor. 


Eight branches of this Company 
abroad, located in London, Paris, 
Brussels, Liverpool, Havre, and 
Antwerp, place a valuable service 
at the disposal of American ex- 
porters and importers. 


These offices handle a large vol- 
ume of the banking transactions 


incident to the export of American 
commodities to aba and im- 
portations into the United States. 

This Company finances a sub- 
stantial portion of American cot- 
ton exports and shipments of food 
products, raw materials, and manu- 
factured goods, originating in 
every section of the United States. 

To those companies now doing 
export or import business with Eu- 
rope or planning to enter this 
trade, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany offers exceptional facilities 
and the helpful coéperation which 
an American bank with American 
branches abroad is in a position to 
render. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
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New Issue 


$ 100 
500 


First Mortgage Seria tal Bonds 
SECURED BY 


Central Medical Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
Federal Normal Income Tax up to 4%, all State 
Normal Income Taxes Pennsylvania 
4-Mills Tax Paid by 


BANK SAFEGUARDED 


1 Closed First Mortgage on valuable city center land, 

new fireproof store and office building, equipment 

and earnings. 

2 Net Income assured by forty-five year lease on entire 
eee more than sufficient to pay interest and 

principal of total bond issue in ten years. 

3 Assignment of lease and monthly deposits in advance 
with trustee for benefit of Bondholders. Completion 

of building guaranteed. 

4 These Bonds are approved and recommended by the 
Oldest First Mortgage Banking House, based upon 

69 years’ successful experience, Investors are protected 

by our time-tested system of Bank Safeguards. 


Write for Circular No. 838-O 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company, 


iv 
OLDEST FIRST MORTOAGE BANKING HOUSE 
Combined Resources Over $35,000,000 
FOUNDED 1855— CHICAGO 
it: 





St. ukee 
BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


This Cupon-————- 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Co. 
LaSalle and Madison Sts., Chicago 
Please send me without charge or obligation Circular No. 
838-O describing Central Medical Building First Mortgage 











Alan G. Goldsmith, chief of the Euro- 
pean division of the Department of 
Commerce, to something like enthusi- 
asm over the revival of trade which this 
settlement seems certain to inaugurate. 
He says: 


“A revival of business in Europe will 
naturally stimulate American exports of 
cotton, grain, meat products, petroleum, 
copper, lumber and many other staple com- 
modities. The steady flow of these prod- 
ucts into European trade channels is a 
strong guarantee for world peace. 

“Naturally, changes cannot occur over- 
night and it will take time for the situa- 
tion to readjust itself. It must also be 
assumed that economic developments are 
allowed to progress without political or 
other interference. In the long run, how- 
ever, economic stability in Europe brings 
with it enlargement of world prosperity 
and a rise in living standards in all coun- 
tries. It means, furthermore, the restora- 
tion of a market upon which millions of 
our producers depend.” 


WITHIN our own United States the 

business prospects are excellent. 
The trade reviews, with unprecedented 
unanimity, hold out ‘rosy hopes for 
splendid fall business. Col. Ayres of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, rated by 
Commerce and Finance as the high 
priest of forecasters, declared in a 
recent bulletin, “Advancing security 
prices, rising commodity prices, increas- 
ing employment and more active in- 
dustry will characterize business dur- 
ing the remaining months of the present 
year.” 

The three propelling forces in this 
delightful revival of confidence are, 
first, the past two or three months of 
high prices for farm produce. Second, 
the setting up of a feasible reparations 
scheme in Europe. And, third, the 
extraordinary cheapness of money. By 
many the prevalence of extremely low 
interest rates for call loans and prime 
commercial paper is regarded as danger- 
ous, in that they feel it cannot but lead 
to inflation, a buyers’ strike and even- 
tually to painful deflation. This timor- 
ous view of the situation is predicated 
mainly upon the volume of gold within 
our borders. 

Professor Gustave Cassel, a Swedish 
economist of international reputation, is 
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AN EXTRA MEASURE OF SERVICE 


PERSONALIT;Y - 


PERSONALITY is as definite in an organ- 
ization as in an individual and it may be 
more pronounced and interesting. But 
in this institution it is not the composite 
of the personalities of the members of 
the organization. It is much more than 
that—a fusing of these personalities into 
an harmonious whole under the influ- 
ence of forces from without as well as 
within. 

The personality of this organization 
has been developed by training and 
mellowed by time and experience. If it 
did not fairly contribute to banking 
efficiency, it would have no part in de- 
livering the extra measure of service not- 
mal to this institution. And it does that. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN 
500 MILLIONS 

ih 

it 

INVESTED CAPITAL | 

OVER 55 MILLIONS 7 
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BBE 6982 203 ISBkL4 quoted by Barron’s as summing up the 
1882 IY OO 3 situation at the beginning of this year 
IwS MD <5. To in the following terms: 

ISG ye i S OL7 “We find a total amount of 4,951 million 
1S BA } 8 dollars. Of this amount circulating gold 
18S > coins represent 415 million dollars, gold 
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Get. Behind the 
Scenes Where Bonds 
Are Made 


It explains how the record 43 years 100% 
safe was made possible. It contains the net 
experience gained by Cochran & McCluer 
Company in its long and active experience in 
the first mortgage investment field. This book- 
let also describes our organization, whose 
widely ranging activities bring it first-hand in- 
formation in regard to all matters, a knowledge 
of which is essential in making completely safe- 
guarded first mortgage securities. 

Record of Safety 

Convinced that, the first mortgage which is 
the oldest, is also the best type of investment, 
since 1881 we have specialized in this type of 
security. We have also confined our activities 
to Chicago, the territory we absolutely know, 
and with whose growth we are closely identi- 
fied. No city offers better security for first 
mortgage investments than Chicago. The City 
of Chicago, the first mortgage and the experi- 
ence of Cochran & McCluer Company are the 
three big factors in the safety of the first mort- 
gage bonds which we offer. These factors are 
described in “Behind the Scenes Where Bonds 
Are Made.” 








MAIL THIS 

Cochran & McCluer Co. 
46 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Send me without obligation “Behind the 
Scenes Where Bonds Are Made.”’ It is understood no sales- 
man will call. 
POD Sock ccccenccbecetiptsecus 
PIO cdcesosivicecwodse 


GR. < cowcae's 


Cochran&M"Cluer Co 


46 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 




















certificates 582 million dollars, and a re- 
serve of 80 per cent. of the Federal reserve 
banks’ notes in circulation represents 
1,779 million dollars. Thus gold may be 
regarded as entering into the circulation 
with an amount of 2,776 million dollars, 
which represents 56 per cent. of the total 
circulation. 

“It is impossible to say that such a 
quotient denotes a superfluity which can 
in any way cause anxiety. The gold per- 
centage of the circulation may still be con- 
siderably increased without causing any 
real difficulty or reaching a figure which, 
before the war, would have been looked 
upon as something quite abnormal. The 
United States has such a variety of money 
in circulation—particularly full-tender 
silver and paper money—that we cannot 
form a judgment on the strength of the 
gold basis of the circulation merely from 
the percentage reserve of Federal reserve 
notes. If, besides subsidiary silver and 
Federal reserve notes, only gold circulated, 
there would be plenty ci room for fresh 
gold in the American circulation. . 

“From the figures here quoted we can 
certainly draw the conclusion that the stock 
of gold is by no means so overwhelmingly 
large that it must inevitably cause a rise 
of prices.” 


At this writing it would appear that 
Great Britain will be back on a full 
gold basis in a very short time. When 
the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
(the Bank of England) begins, as she 
will some day soon, exchanging any de- 
sired quantity of English paper pounds 
for their face value in gold pieces, the 
problem of housing overmuch gold in 
America is likely to become far less 
acute. England’s example is virtually 
certain to be followed in short order by 
many of the stabler Continental coun- 
tries. There are half a dozen countries 
in Europe whose currencies have been 
approximately at par of exchange for 2 
long time. 

It is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that England and several of these 
countries will return to the full gold 
basis, as a result of a concerted move- 
ment, more or less simultaneously. If 
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the back pretty fre- 

quently in those 
days. I was thirty-five 
years old and making a 
good living for the finest 
wife and boy in the 
world. True I wasn’t 
saving much, but why 
worry—time enough for 
that later on. 


| PATTED myself on 





“And then something 
happened that opened my 
eyes and caused cold shiv- 
ers to play hide-and-seek with my spinal 
cord. I tell you, I got pretty panicky! 
John Rawson, my neighbor and friend, 
caught pneumonia and died within three 
days! 


“Everybody thought his 
wife and family would be 
well fixed, for John had 
made at least $10,000 a 
year for a good many years. 
It was a terrible shock to 
find that outside of a little 
life insurance there was 

nothing left—simply nothing, for his 
| wife and children, 





“And then I realized that if anything 
happened to me, Lucy and the boy 
would be in the same fix. Right then 
and there [ went into a session with my- 
self that lasted until the wee hours of 
the morning. I had just $500 to my 
name to show for all my hard work, 
yet 1 was making around $6,000 a year, 
and I ought to be able to save a thou- 
sand a year easily. At that rate I would 
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‘and I will have §27000 in fifteen years 








have $15,000 by the 
time I was fifty—but 
wait a minute! I'd get 
interest on my money. 
Then I remembered!—an ad- 
vertisement in the magazine I 
had been reading that day had 
stated that by ‘investing a 
thousand dollars a year in 7% 
bonds you would have a total 
of $27,000 in 15 years. Why, 
that meant that I would get 
$12,000 extra just by leaving 
my interest to accumulate and 
buy more bonds. I tell you I 
lost no time in finding that 
advertisement and mailing in 
the coupon! 


“The literature I received within a few days 
explained why 7% was the prevailing interest 
rate in the South, and how these. first mortgage 
bonds, created and issued by the South’s Oldesc 
Mortgage Investment House, could yield 7% and 
be perfectly safe. It said the Adair Realty & 
Trust Company had sold first mortgage invest- 
ments for over 59 years without loss to a single 
customer, 


“So after thorough investigation I bought my 
first Adair Protected Bond. Since that time [ 
have added two more. In less than 15 years 
I will have $27,000 ‘salted away’ in safe 7% 
bonds, which will give us an in- 
dependent income of over $1,900 
a year. Lucy and the boy will 
be safe—no matter what hap- 


pens.” 

You too can accumulate a for- 
tune by investing in these safe 
7% bonds. Mail the coupon to- 
day for our booklet, ‘‘How to 
Judge Southern Mortgage Bonds,” 
and descriptive circular of a first 
mortgage bond issue yielding 7%. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
Healey Building, ATLANTA 
NEW YORK 





Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 


270 Madison Avenue 


 eaeidadeteterenbatplentedieteteetenton — 


ADAIR REALTY & TRUST COMPANY, 
Dept. G6, Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 
Gentlemen : 
Please send me your booklet, “How to 
Southern Mortgage Bonds,’’ together with a desc: 
circular of a recent 7% offering. 
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What Must You Know 
to Judge the Safety 
of a Bond? 


Ta are nine requirements 
that should be met in every 
bond you buy. They are funda- 
mental and easy to understand. 
While it would take a life-time of 
study to learn all about bonds, 
these nine tests of safety, as given 
in the book “‘How to Judge Safety 
of First Mortgage Bonds,” can be 
mastered in a half hour. “They 
will protect you in the se- 
lection of investments. 
_The book sent to any in- 
vestor on request. 


7 fo First Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell 
& Co. embody definitely 
superior features of safety 
made possible by the nor- 
mally strong demand for 
money to financethe 





The Home of 
Caldwell & Co., 
specialistsin 


igh Grade7% 
First Mortgage 
Southern 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
820 Union Street, Nashville, Tennessee 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me complimentary gor of “Hew te udge 
Safety of First Mortgage Bonds” and wont Oofirtans 
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$10 A Week 
From 


$10 A Week 


$10.00 invested every week in 544% Guar- 
anteed PRUDENCE-BONDS, under the 
Partial Payment Plan, and compounded as 
to interest will give you an income, in 12% 
years, of $10 a week forever, without 
further investment, to say nothing of the 
fact that you will also be worth $9,300 in 
actual money! 


You also get 514% on all your partial payments. 
Mail the coupon for particulars 


TEAR OUT 


The Prudence Company, Inc. C.O. 512 
331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
Under supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 








Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part please send 
booklet ‘“The Prudence Partial Payment Plan.’ 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
©1924 P. Co., Inc. 


























this comes to pass America will have no 
trouble disposing of her surplus gold 
to re-equip the nations overseas with 
the yellow metal. India is buying silver 
now. Soon Europe will be buying gold. 


A FABULOUS and truly amazing 

speculation in German bonds of pre- 
armistice issues began with the adoption 
of the Dawes report by the London Con- 
ference, with the result that many a 
poor investor who had taken a flier in 
Imperial securities has found himself 
in possession of a fortune. 

The rise in the German bond market 
is the more amazing because all ex- 
perts agree that the paper is well-nigh 
worthless, as the German Government 
has no intention of redeeming it, and 
reputable firms continue to advise their 
clients not to touch it. 

Those who have profited, according 
to the New York newspapers, are chiefly 
humble persons—Italians, Greeks, Rus- 
sian Jews—who were induced a year or 
so ago by slick, unscrupulous bond 
salesmen to hand over their savings in 
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3% and 1% 


Backed by 51 Years of 
Proven Safety 








O loss to any investor in 51 years--the record of 

The F. H. Smith Company--is your assurance of 
safety when you invest in First Mortgage Coupon 
Bonds bearing the stamp of our approval. 


Consider with this record of safety the fact that--in a 
day when unusually low money rates prevail--you can 
obtain 642% and 7% either on an investment outright or 
under our Investment Savings Plan. 


Conservative investors have always been at- 
tracted to our First Mortgage Investments. 
The strong safeguards thrown about First 


Mortgage Bonds offered by The F. H. Smith 


= Company have established a safety standard 


























0 by which the investor may be guided. 
d oo eer . ; 
h Among our current offerings is a limited issue of 7% 
r First Mortgage Serial Gold Bonds, in maturities run- 
1. ning from 2 to 10 years, which may be bought in de- 
nominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. 
. Mail the coupon NOW, before this issue is sold, for descrip- 
a tive circular and a free copy of our illustrated booklet, “‘Half 
“ a Century of Investment Safety in the Nation’s Capital.’ 
a : 
" No Loss to Any Investor in 51 Years 
f a 
! The F. H. Smith Co. 
- Founded 1873 
. SMITH BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
d CLIP COUPON HERE 
r THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, 
Smith Building, Washington, D Cc. 

Please send me descriptive circular with list of current offerings and copy of your 
g booklet, ‘‘Half a Century of Investment Safety in the Nation’s Capital.’ 
y 
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Ten Year Record 
| of Growth 


Be remarkable growth in 
business of the operated 
public utility companies of 
Standard Gasand Electric Com- 
pany is clearly reflected in the 














following figures: Net Earnings 
ore 
Year GrossEarnings Depreciation) 
1913 $14,218,677 $6,402,5: 
1914 15,864,512 »503,427 
1915 17,810,727 8,765,583 
1916 19,567,906 9,558,114 
1917 22,085,111 9,993,764 
1918 26,141, 10,110,177 
1919 30,574,753 11,546,001 
1920 451,327 12,692,096 
1921 39,497,169 14,296,982 
1922 42,164,970 16,073,548 
1923 46,165,533 18,711,033 
1924* 48,769,803 20,006,067 





*12 months ended June 30 
Send for new illustrated booklet 
DO 264. Free on request. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAG 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 



































Conclusive 
Proof— 


In Actual 
Figures 


This book has been published in the belief that 
most thinking investors are guided by actual 
figures rather than general statements. It will 
appeal to investors demanding concrete evidence 
of a successful record of safe investments sold 
over a long period. 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 


Every dollar that has become due on the First 
Mortgage Building Bonds sold by this company 
has been paid to investors. 


If you are seeking safe investments yielding 61,,% —call or 
write for your copy of “ Our Successful Record”’. 
Ask for Booklet C 167 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000 
127 N. Dearborn Street 345 Madison Avenue 

Chicago New York 
Cleveland, Detroit, Boston,.Philadelphia and over 20 other cities 
ee 
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For You--8% 


this high interest 
rate on your 
money is made 
possible by the 
unusual business 
situation in Miami. 
This fastest grow- 
ing city in the 
United States 
urgently needs capi- 
tal for building purposes. 
This free book explains how 
you can take advantage of 
these conditions with SAFE- 
TY and HIGHER INCOME. 
Don't wait — send today for 
your copy of Booklet 12. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


502 Ralston Bidg. Miami. Fla. 


























exchange for the war-loan bonds of 
Imperial Germany. The salesmen prob- 
ably thought they were bleeding their 
customers; instead, they were peddling 
fortunes for almost nothing. Six Bos- 
ton men who had invested $6,000 are 
reported to have sold out for $200,000. 


’ An Italian who gave $700 for a billion 


marks in Berlin bonds has cashed in 
at $170,000, and he could have made 
more if he had waited a little longer. 

A year ago you could buy a million 
marks of German war bonds for $5; now 
they are worth $1,750; the same quan- 
tity of Prussian 31% per cent. bonds 
have jumped from $400 to $4,000, and 
Berlin 4’s from $500 to $12,000. 

This sensational rise in the bond mar- 
ket has not affected the worthlessness 
of paper marks. Nor has it brought 
any benefit to the original investors in 
the -bonds, chiefly German-Americans, 
who bought near par. It is estimated 
that Americans threw away about a 
billion dollars on paper marks and some 
$300,000,000 on bonds. The latter, 
after plunging to virtual worthlessness, 
have now risen to a total value of per- 
haps $100,000,000. 
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Finance and Investment 








7% 








INVEST IN 


SEATTLE 


the largest city for its age in the 
world—a city in the midst of untold 
natural resources, a great world port 
made up of men and women of en- 
ergy and vision. 


We own and offer Real Estate 
Mortgages and Real Estate Mort- 
gage Bonds, amply secured by im- 
proved Seattle property, bearing in- 
terest at the excellent rate of 7 per 
cent. 


Convenient maturities, high margin 
of safety and liberal yield make these 
an investment of exceptional merit. 


Write for detailed information about 
them 


NorthernBond & Mortgage Company 
310 Columbia St., Seattle, Washington 























Your Holdings 


of listed stocks and bonds may 
have been affected by changing 
economic conditions. 


We are always glad to offer im- 
partial advice on investment mat- 
ters, based on long experience and 
complete information facilities. 


Our statistical service is freely at 
your disposal. Handy booklet on 
trading methods sent on request. 


Ask for CO-7 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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What other investment 
is so well known? 


IRST mortgages on real estate 

— ask any investor of the older 
generation what he or she thinks of 
them. Their safety and their sat- 
isfying rate of interest are a family 
tradition. 


The rising generation, still de- 
manding safety and a good rate of 
interest, is putting millions of dol- 
lars into first mortgages, but in the 
modern form — bonds with semi- 
annual coupons attached — de- 
nominations of $100, $500, $1,000 
— maturities 2 to 15 years. And 
an interest rate, in Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds, up to 7%. 


There are Four Distinguish- 
ing Features which mark 
Miller Bonds as a unique in- 
vestment. Write for particu- 
lars and descriptive circular. 


G.L.MILLER &CO. 


2110 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St.Louis Buffalo 
Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 
No Investor Ever Lost a Dollar 
in Miller Bonds 
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I Learned From 
Big Investors 


How to Become Independent in Only 
a Few Years on a Small Salary 


“For years I thought it ‘money-luck’ by which 
big investors built fortunes,” a successful investor 
wrote recently. “Then I was promoted to a position 
that brought me into contact with the confidential 
affairs of my employers. I was amazed to discover 
the secret of their investing—the legitimate methods 
they had used to build up fortunes in a surprisingly 
short time with safety!” 

These remarkable methods are fully described in 
an important book called “Ali Baba’s Cave Redis- 
covered.” It outlines for you the most successful 
plan ever developed for the scientific accumulation 
of money. It tells you how to accumulate $10,000, 
$25,000 or even $50,000 in a certain length of time. 


It shows you how 
you can create a MAILED — 
FREE 


good sized _ estate 

through investing in Forman 
First Mortgage Real _ Estate 
Bonds—all without risk or specu- 
lation of any sort. Mail the re- 
quest blank for your copy. It 
may change the whole course of 
your life. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept. 110, Chicago 
Pershing Sq. Bldg., New York 
39 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY, 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. 110, Chicago, III. 
a copy of your Free 





Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
book, ‘“‘Ali Baba’s Cave Rediscovered. 
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GUARANTEED! 


FIRST MORTGAGE REAL ESTATE BONDS 
Secured by widely separated, highest type, Florida 


properties; yield 


A new development in the investment field elimi- 
nating all doubt or worry. Every Investor should 
read our booklet “C” mailed free on request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers Association 


119 WEST FORSYTH STREET 
JACKSONVILLE FLORIDA 














Investment and Financial 


Booklets 


CURRENT OPINION’S Invest- 
ment and Finance Department will 
be glad to have any of the following 
investment and financial booklets 
sent to its readers free of charge by 
the companies issuing them. Just 
check the booklets you want and 
write your name and address on the 
coupon below. 


(| How Fast Money Accumulates at 7%— 
Adair Realty & Trust Co. 
©): “Diversified Investments 
Guaranty Company of New York 
How the Prudence Guarantee Safeguards 
Your Investment— 
The Prudence Company, Inc. 
The Making of a Modern Bank— 
Continental and Commercial Banks 
How to Build an Independent Income— 
The F. H. Smith Co. 
Investor’s Guide to Bank Safeguarded Bonds— 
Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 
First Mortgages for Careful Investors— 
Northern Bond and Mortgage Company 
Why the South Offers 7% Investments— 
G. L. Miller & Co. 
Investment Opportunities— 
American Bond & Mortgage Co. 
Behind the Scenes, Where Bonds Are Made— 
Cochran & McCluer Co. 
Monthly Investment Plan— 
H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Enduring Investments— 
Caldwell & Company 
Safety Supreme— 
Shannon & Luchs 
How to Select Safe Bonds— 
George M. Forman & Co. 
The Working Dollar— 
Chisholm & Chapman 
Make Your Money Make the Most— 
Securities Sales Company of Florida 
Build Your Income on Prosperity’s Path— 
Southern Bond & Mortgage Co. 


O 
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INVESTMENT & FINANCE DEPT. C.0. 10-24 
CURRENT OPINION 
50 West 47th St., New York. 
Please have sent, free of charge, the booklets checked above. 
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Advertising 





This FREE BOOK 


is primarily for men and women with small incomes— 
although it will prove tremendously interesting to «ll 


investors. 

Methodical Saving—6%2% and 7% Interest—Pay- 
ments as Small as $10 a Month—Absolute Safety 
these are only a few of the features of our new con- 
servative small investment plan described in this new 
Free Book, “Safety Supreme.’”’ This plan is based on 
First Mortgage Real Estate notes on improved real 
estate in Washington, D. C., sound security made 
doubly sound because of the peculiar economic stability 
which is characteristic of the Nation’s Capital. 


Write TODAY—No Obligation 


Learn more about this plan—regardless of whether 
you are a heavy investor or can save only $10 a 
month. Let us send you, without the slightest obliga- 
tion on your part, a copy of “Safety Supreme.” 
Simply mail postcard or letter with your name and 
address. Write TODAY. 


SHANNON & LUCHS, Inc. 


Dept. 510 
Washington, D. C. 





713-15 14th St. 








HISTORY 
the WORLD 


AT A BARGAIN 


N OW as never before is the time to secure this history which 

you have always wanted. We will name our Bargain Price 
and easy terms of payment and mail free 32 sample pages to 
Current Opinion readers. Tear off the coupon, write name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. 


* MRE Ss ao a re 








pages 
who mail us 
theCOUPON 





Six Thousand Years of History 


HE complete history of all nations and oples, ancient. 

medieval and modern. Get this History of the World and 
begin reading it. Read it for the joy it will give you; read 
it for the increased earning capacity it will bring you; read it 
for the inspiration that will lead you toward better things. 
“Show me a family of readers,” said Nepcleon, ‘and I will 
show you the people who rule the world.”” Mail the Coupon. 


> 





(10-24) 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ti. 


Please mail free your 32-page free sample booklet of The His- 
tory of the World, containing sample page and photographs of 








Sreat characters in history, and write me full particulars of 
your special offer to Current Opinion readers. 
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Send 
$1.00 
for 
Trial 
Box 
of 
Ten 
Cigars 


Smoke As Much 
As You Like, Men! 


Here’s a New Supermild 
Cigar With 90% of the Harm 
Removed 


“Cut out smoking!” “Cut down 
smoking!” Every man has had 
this advice dinned into his ears. 
Now we tell you, “smoke as much 
as you like and as often as you 
like, but smoke a cigar of the 
finest quality imported tobacco 
from which 90% of the harm in 
smoking, the nicotine, has been 


removed.” 

After twenty-five years of cigar manufacture, 
we have discovered the only process by 
which nicotine can be extracted from tobacco 
without the use of chemicals, and still with- 
out impairing the aromatic fragrance and 
the complete satisfaction in every puff which 
makes a good cigar, man’s favorite com- 
panion. 

Right now let’s settle a question in your 
mind, Nicotine adds nothing to the enjoy- 
ment of cigar smoking. It’s a negative 
quantity. Nicotine is an obnoxious drug 
with only harmful effects. Dizziness, jumpy 
nerves, depression, those are the effects of 
nicotine; not comfort, solace and re!axation. 
What makes the enjoyment in smoking is 
indescribable, but the flavor, fragrance and 
aroma are largely accountable for the satis- 
faction found in a good cigar—not the 
nicotine, 


An Imported Tobacco Cigar 
No-Nic-O-Tine Cigars are made of the finest 
quality imported tobacco, full Havana filled 
with the choicest Sumatra wrappers properly 
aged and mellowed. No cigar selling for 
less than two for a quarter can compare witk 
them in quality and flavor, and no cigar on 
the market can equal their mildness, ob- 
tained by removing the nicotine. 

Send now for a trial box of ten of these frag- 
rant, mellow cigars which you can smoke 
incessantly without harm to your health or 
vitality. Only by selling them direct to you, 
can we make this price offer of ten super 
smokes for a dollar, or fifty for five dollars. 
If you think a No-Nic-O-Tine Cigar fails to 
live up to what we say about it, return the 
remainder of the box and your money will 
be refunded. 

Send in your order to-day and revolutionize 
your smoke habits—not less smoking, but 
more. $1.00 for trial box of ten cigars. $5.00 
for box of fifty. 


LINCOLN & ULMER 


132 West 43rd Street 


New York City 
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cured which will go down in the 

history of trans-oceanic commu- 
nication. After years of experimenta- 
tion a new speedy type of cable has been 
devised, five times as “fast” as any that 
is now in operation. On Labor Day the 
land end of this new cable was carried 
out from the Western Union conduit at 
Rockaway, N. Y., two miles off to sea. 
There the cable ship Colonia picked it 
up from a buoy, spliced the two-mile 
shore segment to the main cable which 
the Colonia had brought from England 
in its hold and started in a straight 
line to Horta, on the Island of Fayal in 
the Azores, laying the cable as it went 
and covering the distance of more than 
twenty-three hundred nautical miles in 
about two weeks. 

A party of Western Union officials 
and guests attended the ceremonies and 
commented on the great step forward 
marked by this innovation in submarine 
cables. President Newcomb Carlton de- 
clared that: “While the speed and 
efficiency of ocean cables has been mul- 
tiplied many times in the 66 years of 
cable history, the improvements have 
been in the methods of sending and re- 
ceiving and the apparatus used for 
those purposes. There has been no es- 
sential change, except slight variations 
in size, in the cable itself from the time 
the first cable was laid until now. This 
new invention assures the supremacy 
of the submarine cable in trans-Atlan- 
tic communication. It is the first radi- 
cal improvement in cable communica- 
tion since Cyrus Field connected the 
continents in 1858.” 

It is an open secret that the cable 
interests regard their business as some- 
what threatened by the possible future 
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development of trans-oceanic wireless. 
This new cable is an attempt to improve 
facilities to such a point that a better 
and cheaper grade of trans-oceanic 
communication can be provided than 
radio can offer. 

Long-distance transmission, whether 
over cables or telephone wires, has al- 
ways been subject to distortion. Un- 
less the electrical impulses traveling 
through the copper conducting medium 
were sent very slowly, one of them was 
apt to overtake its predecessor, and be- 
fore the destination could be reached 
they. overlapped sufficiently to make a 
hopeless jumble. Professor Pupin in- 
vented his famous coils to eliminate 
this distortion from telephone wires. 
But it is impossible to attach Pupin 
coils to submarine cables, large por- 
tions of whose length stretch along a 
mile or two below the surface. 

The problem was to invent some new 
and different sort of cable, which would 
apply the principles of the Pupin coil 
with its magnetic field in a practical 
form to cable construction. As soon as 
the termination of the war had released 
the energies of the various companies 
for the attack upon new problems, 
the Western Electric Ccmpany under- 
took a series of experiments. The 
engineers were forced to invent a new 
metal alloy, composed of iron and nickel, 
which they called “permalloy.” Perm- 
alloy contains about 20 per cent. iron, 
and about 80 per cent. nickel, united 
under certain conditions. They found 
it to possess 30 times the magnetic per- 
meability of soft iron. But it took 
three years to discover a method of 
manufacturing and treating permalloy 
so as to make it suitable for use in 
cable construction. 
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IATG OJ 1G they Worl 6 
_on the a a Famous Cunard ont oe: * X 
“FRANCONIA” = 
The most ideal Ship yet built for such a Crue ne 
Sailing Jan. 22, returning May 31 


Thirty - thousand miles of ever -changing panorama — 130- 
days of new experiences, and fresh contacts ‘with life. A 
prodigious itinerary — reais = 4 s¢lected instructive and 
inspiring shore excursions. : 


Cunard cuisine and service—cruise direction such as only our 
organization’s matchless experience and resources can provide. 


Full particulars and literature on request 


THOS. COOK t& SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto WY Coetegsrtl Vancouver 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-Ton Oil-Burning 


9 Cunard S. S. ““SCYTHIA” 
Sailing January 29, 1925—66 Days 


This Cruise, celebrating our Golden Jubi'ee, we plan to jf 
feature above all other Cruises, even surpassing our 
previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


Egypt—Palestine 


Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, tal ¥ Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 










be privilege  y Euro without extra 

returnin Ss. **aAquitania,’” 
“Meuretania,”’ RE or any Cunard 
Line steamer. Early Reservation Advisable. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
582 Market Street, San Francisco 
(Est. 1876) Paris Catro 








The working part of the new cable 
is about 1/5 of an inch in diameter, 
somewhat smaller than a lead pencil. 
It consists of a central core of copper 
wire, around which are wound spirally 
six copper tapes. Around this goes the 
tape of permalloy, in the form of a rib- 
bon % of an inch wide, and only six- 
isetsenbthon of an inch thick. The rest 
of the cable consists of gutta percha, 
insulation, jute wrappings, and eighteen 
spirally wound galvanized steel sheath- 
ing wires. 

This new cable will hook up in the 
Azores with a direct cable to Italy, and 
also with a cable to Emden, Germany. 
The former will complete the first di- 
reet cable connection between the 
United States and Italy. The latter 
will, when completed, mark the long de- 
layed resumption of direct cable com- 
munication with Germany. It will be 
remembered that the Allies cut all the 
German cables in the Azores at the out- 
set of the late war. 

The section of new cable from Rocka- 
way to the Island of Fayal cost four . 
million dollars. The officials of the 
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5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. 20th, westward, by specially chartered new 
Cunard-Anchor ‘‘California,’’ 17,000 tons, oil-burning. 4 mos 
$1,250 up, including hotels, guides. drives, fees. Stop overs in 
Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and 
China, Java, option 18 days in India; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Europe, etc. 2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Jan. 31, specially 
chartered new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,’”’ 20,000 tons (oil-burning), 62 
days, $600 up; including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 17 days 
Palestine and Egypt. 

600 to 700 passengers expected on cach cruise. 

SOUTH AMERICA; select, small party, Jan. 22 


FRANK C, CLARK Times Building NEW YORK 


Travel Booklets 


HE Travel Department of CURRENT 
Oprnion will be glad to have any of the 
following booklets sent to you by the Com- 
panies issuing them. Simply check the book- 
lets in which you are really interested, fill in 
the coupon below, and mail to the Travel De- 
partment, CurreENT Opinion, 50 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 








© The Comfort Route to Europe— 
Royal Mail ‘Steam Packet Co. 
® The 1925 Cruise De Luxe to the Mediter- 
ranean— 
Thos. Cook & Son 
Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe— 
Frank Tourist Co. 
© Europe via Montreal, Pacific Coast, The Far 
East and Australia— 
The Canadian Pacific 
© A Week’s Cruise on Four Great Lakes via 
Georgian Bay— 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit 
Co. 
© Economy Trips to Europe— 
U. S. Lines 
© Around the World— 
Frank C, Clark 
Travel Facts About Europe— 
Red Star Line 
© The Direct Route Between New York. and 
Montreal— 
The Delaware & Hudson Company 
© Europe, 1924— 
Gates Tours 
© Around South: America— 
Munson S. S. Lines 
© Europe by Motor— 
Franco-Belgique Tours 
© Across the Atlantic— 
United American Line (Harriman Line) 


Joint service with Hamburg-American 
Line 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT, 
CURRENT OPINION, 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 
Please have sent, free of charge, the: booklets 
checked above. 
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Travel and Communication 


Western Union Company did not invest 
all this money until they had tried out 
the new type of cable with eminently 
satisfactory results. It was subjected 
to a long and severe deep-water test, 
over a stretch of one hundred and 
twenty miles, off the coast of Bermuda. 
Tests over this one hundred and twenty 
mile length indicated that the permalloy 
wrapping would permit fifteen hundred 
letters per minute to be sent over long 
distances without distortion. Hereto- 
fore, the highest speed that could be 
obtained on long cables had rarely ex- 
ceeded three hundred letters per minute. 
In other words, the new cable multiplies 
the speed of the old by five. 

Dr. F. B. Jewett, vice president in 
charge of scientific research for the 
Western Electric Company, was quoted 
by the New York Times as character- 
izing the new cable as bidding fair “to 
revolutionize the art of submarine te- 
legraphy.” ; 

When the cable gets into full opera- 
tion six automatic printing machines 
will be required at each end to record 
the messages it is capable of convey- 
ing. This has necessitated the creation 
of new apparatus embodying the use 
of electron vacuum tubes. 


HE center of the radio stage con- 

_tinues to be occupied by the short 
wave-lengths and the use of directional 
waves, like beams of light, recently 
patented by Senator Marconi and his 
engineers. In the course of a recent 
lecture in the Capitoline building in 
Rome, Marconi declared that the con- 
tinued use of long wave-lengths had 
carried the radio industry up a blind 
alley. Soon, he predicted, there will be 
no stations in use, save those of very 
low power, sending waves whose length 
can be measured in feet, or even inches, 
rather than thousands of feet. 

This change will accomplish great 
things, he holds. Thanks to the low pow- 
er needed, the first cost of sending sta- 
tions will be cut down. Each station 
will be able to do much more work in a 
given time, because of the greater speed 
in sending short waves. Moreover, at- 
mospheric conditions apparently have 
no effect, either by day or by night, 
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our Ships” 
to South America 


O you long for azure skies, deep 

lue seas and glorious tropic 
nights under the Southern Cross? 4 
Are you seeking a unique and de- 
lightful travel experience? Then 
send the coupon now and learn 
about the advantages of sailing on 
your own ships to South America. 


You can go quickly and econom- 
ically on one of the four white sister 
ships of the Pan America Line. ~ 
These magnificent U.S.Government 
vessels, especially equipped for trop- 
ical travel, have all outside rooms. 
Regular fortnightly sailings from § 
New York to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Less 
than twelve days to Rio! 


Pan America Line 


Munson §&. S. Line 
67 Wall Street New York City 
Managing Operators for 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Consult your local agent 


Send the Coupon 








INFORMATION BLANK 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 
Infor. Desk 1237 Washington,D.C. 


Please send the U. S. Government booklet 
giving travcl facts about South America and 
the Pan America Line. 
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We paid her $1000 
for one story! 


RS. ETHEL STYLES MIDDLETON, a Pitts- 

burgh housewife, had never had a single story 

accepted for publication when she began to write 
“Judgment of the Storm.” 

She wrote this photoplay at home in spare time under 
the direction of the Palmer Institute of Authorship and 
when it was completed we purchased it at once and 
produced it through our affiliated producing organization, 
the Palmer Photoplay Corporation. 

Mrs. Middleton received $1000 cash and will share 
in the profits of the picture for five years. Her story 
has also been published as a novel by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

Mrs. Middleton is just one of many men and women 
who have won success as writers by studying the tech- 
nique of story building and plot development under the 
direction of the Palmer Institute of Authorship which 
has done so much to help ambitious writers in the last 
six years. 


Well-known writers to help you 


Aiding in the work of discovering and training new writers 
are such distinguished men as Frederick Palmer, author and 
educator; Clayton Hamilton, well-known playwright and 
author-educator; Russell Doubleday, publisher; Brian Hooker, 
formerly of the faculty of Yale and Columbia Universities; 
Frederic Taber Cooper, author-educator; C. Gardner Sullivan, 
noted screen writer and director; James R. Quirk, editor and 
publisher of Photoplay Magazine, and Rob Wagner, author 
and motion picture director. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK™] 

“The New Road to Authorship” 
It tells all about the Palmer Institute’s 
systematic, step-by-step method of teach- 
ing Short Story Writing, Photoplay Writ- 
ing and Dramatic Criticism—gives full 
details of the success of Palmer students 
and describes the Palmer Scholarship 
Foundation, which gives ambitious men 
and women the opportunity to get the 
complete course free by providing fifty 
scholarships annually. Just mail the 
coupon and we'll send you a copy of 
this 106-page book free by return mail. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Corporation — 
Dept. 58-K, Palmer Bldg. Hollywood, Calif. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your 106- 
page book, ‘‘The New Road to Authorship,’’ and full details of the 
Palmer Scholarship Foundation. I am most interested in 


op aise omrmee 











D Short Story Writing DC Photoplay Writing 
0 Dramatic Criticism 
D English Composition O Business Letter Writing 
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PALESTINE — EGYPT 
Leaving New York, Feb. 4, 1925 


by the famous ‘“‘ROTTERDAM” (Fourth Cruise) Under the 

HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE’S own management 

The “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and 
comfort of her appointments, the surpassing excellence of 
her cuisine and the high standards of service and man- 
agement on board. 
66 Days of Delightful Diversion 

ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy 
Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. Carefully planned 
Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. Cruise limited to 
550 guests. American Express Company agents in charge 
of Shore Excursions. Illustrated folder ‘‘C’’ on request. 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, De- 
troit, “Atlanta; Ga., Seattle, New 
Orleans,- San Francisco, Montreal, 

Mexico Ci 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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upon short waves. The entire twenty- 
four hours of the day will be available 
for radio uses. 

He suggests that the greater range 
of wave-lengths will permit a larger 
number of broadcasting stations, and 
will eliminate all danger of their “jam- 
ming” one another. Indeed, he looks 
forward with confidence to the scrap- 
ping in the near future of all the high- 
power stations at present in existence 
and “the substitution of small, cheap 
stations doing a greater amount of 
work better and at smaller cost.” 

W. J. Purcell, radio engineer of the 
General Electric Company, in a recent 
article in the Scientific American on re- 
broadcasting programs by way of short- 
wave radio-telephone transmission, 
looks forward to the improvement of 
concerts by making it possible to send 
out the work of high-grade artists over 
vast areas. In the course of his article 
he describes the new short-wave trans- 
mitter which has been set up by the 
General Electric Company at Schenec- 
tady. 
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Thousands say of this book: 


“This is just what I have always wanted!”’ 











Dr. 


nent 


Lyman 
one of the nine emi- 
educators 
created the new plan 
described here. 





Abbott, 


who 


Will you accept it, FREE? 


YOUNG business man once 
A said to a famous newspaper 

editor: ‘“‘You know so much 
about life, tell me, what is the 
matter with me. I can’t read worth- 
while literature. For the past two 
weeks I’ve been trying to read the 
works of Carlyle, yet I—” 

“Stop!” exclaimed the _ editor. 
“Have you ever tried to eat roast 
beef three times a day, seven days 
a week? That is the trouble with 
your reading— you need variety, 
daily wariety. Then you'll find the 
reading of immortal literature one 
of the most thrilling pursuits of 
your life. Yes, and the most 
profitable.” 

Everybody knows that good litera- 
ture offers the surest, quickest way 
to broad culture. 

But where to begin is the ques- 
tion. There is such a multitude of 
famous. writings. We have only 
time to read the most important 
ones. 


The Tremendous Problem 


This is the problem that has al- 
ways stood in the way. And then, 
recently, suddenly, by a stroke of 
consummate genius, nine of the 
most famous men of letters did 
strike upon a plan which threw 
open the doors of literature’s trea- 
sure house. It made reading of the 


worth-while things one of the most 
entertaining of pastimes. 
The nine eminent 


men were Dr. 


Lyman Abbott, John Macy, Richard 
Le Gallienne, Asa Don Dickinson, 
Dr. Bliss Perry, Thomas L. Masson, 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, George Iles 
and Dr. Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Thousands Acclaim It 


The inspiration that came to these 
men was a Daily Reading Guide— 
an outline which would schedule, for 
each day’s reading, an entertaining 
variety of prose and poetry, of fic- 
tional writing and historical descrip- 
tion. 

This variety was so arranged that 
the selections fall upon anniversary 
dates in each reader’s calendar. 
Thus on July 14 much of the read- 
ing is about the Fall of the Bastille. 
Each day is full of such timely 
interest. : 

The Daily Reading Guide requires 
only twenty minutes of reading a 


Guide free. You are asked only to 
help defray the expenses of han- 
dling and mailing by enclosing 25c 
with the coupon. The Daily Reading 
Guide, bound in rich blue cloth and 
containing nearly 200 pages with 
introductory articles and essays by 
the famous editors, will be sent to 
you entirely free of all other 
costs or obligation. Mail the 
coupon now to avoid disap- 4 
pointment. 4 


7 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 7 
Dept. Y-29310 Pi 
Garden City, N.Y. 4 NELSON 

7 DOUBLEDAY, 

Clip, fll in, 7 INC., Dept. Y-29310 
and mail 7 Garden City, New York. 
at once. Gentlemen: In accordance 


Pa with your special offer in 
introducing and extending the 


day. It is for busy men and women. 7 new plan of essential reading, 
One year’s reading brings you 7 please send me s FREE copy of the 
é " Dai 192-page ‘Daily eading Guide, 
— ——. agg om | dl uy ri handsomely bound in blue cloth and 
coe - : 4 containing the program of daily reading 
solved the reading problem of, for each day of the year, which embraces 
thousands. the essentials of the world’s literature. I en- 
Z Close 25c (in stamps or currency) to defray cost 
1 of handling and postage. There is to be no 
Accept at FREE @ further payment. 
In the _ interest of y 
good reading it hasy SR. o.nnn000060000b0069s0nesersesetesoonsesosoueeses 
been decided to dis- 
tribute a limited f° Address... ......cee eee e cece cece ee seeeeeeeeeeeneneneseeees 
edition of the # 
TAI CO Bonn cece ncvencsevcsescensesecees aca eguhbenee 
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Was Wilde a Real Jekyll and Hyde? 


“I never heard him utter a syllable that 


p 


could not be shrieked through a court ball! 


So, said Edgar Saltus, the close friend and dinner- fingers that penned the light and carefree “Happy 

companion of the most sensational literary character Prince” were tearing oakum in a prison. The Beau 

in history, and he added, “If any mortal ever could Brummel who was the Prince of Paradox was thrust 

talk as the high gods do, it was Oscar Wilde.” into the most terrific paradox of all. And he had 
There is an a story about Wilde: He never _ said: 

made a commonplace remark and yet he was projected A . . 

rs od ney that loathed the unusual—and he was ‘“‘Lo! with a little rod I did but 

confronted by ice. A moment and the ice melted. 99 

A moment and those people were in fits. touch the honey of romance. 
While he was riding the crest of popularity, and 

everybody was saying that Oscar Wilde was the most 

brilliant wit and romancer of his day—suddenly, 

calamity! 


These bizarre events aroused a vicious public opinion. 
Oscar Wilde was one day an idol of popularity and the 
next he was anathema in the public eye. To this day 
he is not understood, he is a sensational puzzle. 


‘*] became tired of dwelling on And so a group of fifteen leading men of arts and 


Ver letters now step forward to introduce, as it were, 
the heights and descended by Wilde to the American public. Most of these men 
my own will into the depths see. knew him intimately, and they reveal his personal 

character and his work with vivid illumination that 
That was written by Wilde himself in the most makes intensely interesting reading. 
pathetic confession in literature ‘““De Profundis.” The The sponsors for this surprising set are: 














RICHARD LE GALLIENNE—Editor in chief 
SIR JOHNSTONE EDGAR SALTUS ARTHUR SYMONS 
FORBES-ROBERTSON RICHARD BUTLER JOHN COWPER POWYS 
WILLIAM BUTLER GLAENZER MICHAEL MONAHAN 
YEATS DR. CLIFFORD SMYTH W. F. MORSE 
WALTER PATER A. B. WALKLEY PADRAIC COLUM 


COULSON KERNAHAN JOHN DRINKWATER 


What these men say is divided into twelve parts as introductions 
for the twelve volumes. 

Then in Wilde’ s work you will have a scope of reading that includes 
the wonderful “Ballad of Reading Gaol” and that weird story 
“Salome” and the daring novel of London high- -life and low-life ‘“The 
Picture of Dorian Grey” and the play called ‘Vera, or the Nihilists” 
where human love and passion is in conflict with the cool calculations 
of anarchism. Such versatility is part of the sensation surrounding 
this conspicuous publishing enterprise. 










“THB RIPPLE OF 
GIRLS’ LAUGHTER 
AT THE STERN'’— 
Impression de Voyage 


There is 
something | ir- 
resistible about 
Oscar Wilde. 
Was it because | 
he isthe author ..; save norsturr 
of sO many FOR THREE HUN: 

: DRED YEARS*’—The 
witty and pen-  Canterville Ghost 
etrating epi- 
grams? Here are four samples: 

‘A cynic is aman who knows the price 
of everything, and the value of nothing.’ 

“A sainthas a past,asinner has afuture.”” 

“The happi ness of a married man de- 
pends on the woman he has not mar ied.”” 

“Wickedness is invented by ocala 7 
to account for the curious attracti “COME, I SHALL 
others.’’ a VE pi beg _ 

Or was it because he wrote the grea itest a ae ee 
ballad in English literature? No— 
are true—but Oscar Wilde’ s greatest Pen 
tion lies in his sparkling style that plays with the great truths 
of life—humorous and tragic—in such a compelling way that he 
fairly rivets your attention. That makes people ‘vant his books. 
















‘7 
7 DOUBLEDAY, 
7 PAGE & CO. 
Dept. W 210 
Garden City, N. Y. 
“A FOR INSPECTION. 
Please send the new edition 





Now the works of Wilde scattered to the four  inds at his é‘ of Oscar Wilde. My nome, un- 
downfall finally are recovered—from overseas , ‘dlishers, from Pn ag gs ey —s . the : 
friends, from papers. The twelve covers of this unusual edition ie: Sepia style. Within a week I will either 
will encompass all this storehouse of enchanted literature. return the books or send vou $3 first pay- 

ment and §3 a month until the special price 
THE INSCRIBED FEATURE * of $3 39 is paid (Cash Discount 5%) 

Your name (or the name of a friend) if the books are destined to be a gift will be print- y 
ed in Old English Sepia style in the set, and this will not affect the inspection privilege. Ps ER et ESI IRR Pe TE OH EY, 

The price is the biggest surprise of the season! It sets a new standard of book bar- vf 
gains. Ask for a set on approval immediately—and decide when you see the waa Address 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, Garden City, N.Y. ¢ celeste ott 
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Your use of English proclaims you to the world. 
What you say tells what you are. Your Jan- 
guage largely determines your place among suc- 
cessful men. 

The greater your vocabulary, the greater your 
power of expression and influence upon your 
fellowmen. 

Commence now—let Grenville Kleiser teach you 
through his Mail Course in Practical English, 
how to 
Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters; Distinctive 
Advertisements, Stories, Sermons, Essays, 
etc. 

Win Promotion and More Pay. 

Become an Engaging Conversationalist— 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and Influence 
in Your Community. 

It will take only some of your spare moments 
at home; no repellent grammar study; each 
lesson as clear as daylight, and inspiring to the 


highest degree. 
FREE 
“How To Become a Master of English’’ 


This Booklet is absolutely free. It teems with in- 
formation on English, and Mr. Kleiser’s new, com- 
mon-sense method of teaching it. You will find it 
of the greatest interest and value. Send the coupon 
and get it free. No agent will call upon you. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
Publishers of the Famous 
“New Standard Dictionary” 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Important— 

The Interesting Free 
Booklet is for Adults 
only — it will not be 
sent to children. 


He Will Give You Real Command of English 


Most of your thinking is done in words. It is 
impossible to think in words which you do not 
possess. Your thought must suffer for the words 
you lack. A limited vocabulary means limited 
thought, limited authority, and limited power. 

The idea, plan, or proposal which COMPELS 
attention is expressed in precise, convincing lan- 
guage—language persuasive, forceful, and gleam- 
ing with just the suggestion you’re trying to 
“drive home.” 

The average man of to-day can add largely to 
his efficiency, influence, and income if he will give 
a few minutes each day to Grenville Kleiser’s 
fascinating Mail Course in Practical English. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON, Distinguished Novelist: 
“Your course is almost painfully needed by many 
professional writers and speakers. A student who 
intelligently follows your course will know what he 
is talking about when he talks or when he writes. 
His audience will certainly know, because he will 
talk well, no matter what his subject.” 

IRVIN S. COBB, War Correspondent, Novelist, 
Lecturer: “Any man who helps English-speaking 
people to a better knowledge of practical English 
deserves praise and has mine.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Genticmen—Send me by mail, 
obligation, the booklet, 







| 





free of charge or 
“How to Become a Master 


of English,” together with full particulars of the 
Grenville Kleiser Course in Practical English and 


Mental Efficiency. 


Local Address 
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Street and No. or R. F. D. 


C.O. 10-24 
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Was Cleopatra Really 


October, 1924 


Ever Kissed ? 


AR back in the beginning of life, a 
mother pressed her lips against the 
lips of her child—to stifle its cries and 
save it from the wrath of the head clans- 
man. The dawn of mother-love, the 
origin of the mother-kiss. 
But when did the miracle of love 
touch the heart of man? When did the 


kiss become a part of courtship and mar- 
riage? Was Cleopatra. Queen of the 


Nile and enslaver of Antony, really ever 
kissed ? 


Here is truth stranger than any fic- 
tion you have ever read—amazing, star- 
tling things about yourself! How old 
is human marriage? What is religion? 
Why do we clothe ourselves> When 
did man begin to speak? How did 
our savage ancestors explain _ birth, 


death? 


Mans Habits Traced Back 
Half a Million Years 


For the first time, you are offered a 
truthful and fearless explanation of all 
your habits, customs, instincts, im- 
pulses, passions, emotions. What do 
you ‘really know about yourself? What 
cave-man instincts are slumbering in 
your soul Why do you do certain 
things, and say certain 


Do you know that we throw rice after 
a bride because we dare not say, in 
words, what this curious old custom 
suggests >? 


Do you know that the stork myth 
originated 


ages ago when no. one 
knew where babies came 





things, and want certain 
things? 







from? 
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“THE CUSTOMS OF MANKIND” 


By LILLIAN EICHLER 


Unquestionably one of the most important books of the year. More 
fascinating than fiction, more informative than history, as entertaining 


as travel—10,000 tales about yourself! 


Hundreds of Amazing Illustrations 


HIS beautiful new book makes you familiar 
with yourself for the first time—reveals to 
you the cave-man heritage that has come down 
to you through the ages. It is 


for a book that would ordinarily cost $5.00. 
nd you have the guaranteed privilege of re- 
turning the book within 5 days and having your 
money refunded if you are not delighted. 
Be sure to get your copy of this beautiful first 
edition at the special price. Send 














absolutely unlike any book you your name and address to-day to 
have even. seen. It takes you Do You Know Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 
over a period that covers half a —why we shake hands A-2011, Garden City, New York. 
million years, leads you into in greeting? 
practically every country, civi- —why we throw rice 
lized and uncivilized, in the world. after a bride? 

Here is the most fascinating —the meaning of orange 
reading in the world—your own blossoms on the 
self revealed to you as it has bridal veil? 
never been revealed before! And —how the Santa Claus 
illustrated, not only with ink myth originated ? 
sketches and color drawings, but —why we say the stork 
with many reproductions from brings babies? 
actual photographs! —when and why man 

You will treasure this beautiful acquired the habit 
book a lifetime. Every member of dress? 
of the family will enjoy it. This —why 13 is said to be 
is your unique opportunity to se- unlucky ? 
cure a first-edition copy at a very —why the Chinese wo- 
special pre-publication price. men compress their 

Important Offer feet? 
ET us have your name and ad- 
dress to enter you on the 

special advanced list to receive a 
copy: of “The Customs of Man- 
kind” as soon as it is off press. 
When it arrives you may give the 





postman only $2.98 (plus de- 
livery charges) in full payment 














NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC., Dept. A-2011, 
Garden City, New York 

You may enter my name on the special advance list to 
receive one of the first copies of ‘“‘The Customs of Man- 
kind,” by Lillian Eichler. I will give the postman 
only $2.98 (plus few cents delivery charges) in full 
Payment on arrival. I have the privilege of returning 
the book within 5 days and having my money refunded 
if I am not delighted. I am to be the sole judge. 






AGGresS sssecsssececs Pees eeeeeeeeseeeees Se eeereresese 


C Check this square if you went this book with the 
beautiful full-leather binding at $4.98, with same 
return privilege. 
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A Lesson on Chiropractic 





HEN you wish vour arm, hand, leg or 

any other part c? the body to do some- 
thing, a message is sent to that member over 
the nerves. 


If the nerve over which the message travels 
is pinched, the message cannot get to the mem- 
ber to which it was directed, the member does 
not obey the mind, and it then is what we call 
diseased. 


Chiropractic teaches that all the work that 
is done in the living body is done by an intelli- 
gent power within by means of functional im- 
pulses sent over the nerves, and that disease 
is the result of an interference with the nor- 
mal transmission of these functional impulses 
over the nerves, 


Chiropractic teaches that your arm or leg 
will obey the mind if the channel over which 
tne moving or motor impulse is open and nor- 
mal; but that if a segment of the spine be- 
comes slightly misaligned and presses on the 
nerve, thereby stopping the motor impulse, the 
result is what is called paralysis. 


The accompanying cut shows how the nerves, 
over which all functional impulses are sent, 
come out through the spinal windows between 
the vertebrae, and how a misaligned vertebra 


—_ 
4 


And Yet Some Say: ae 
| «4 Don't Believe in Chiro 
4 What a Pity! 


Morly, of 
Fon. J. R. 

Pn en Minn., under = 
of November 4th, 1922, says: 


“Jn June, 4919, 1 met with 


vere autom : 
*inich injured my spine. oe 
sult of the injury — 
veralyzed on the left side- 
Toft hand and arm ~ ge 
tically dead and my ft, 8 
. affected that 
} - ah with someone to a 
pr the left side. aS 
i yere 
ee frien joubtful about my 
prenracstn I immediately 0 
ralted a chiropractor, Who pe 
vi d me to have a spinog 4 
per After this 1 commences 
shina adjustments and hav 
- w © egained the use of oe 
tet hand and can walk na 
- 1 would advise anges 
p> from similar trouble 


to consult & chiropractor. 





may press upon or impinge the nerves, thus 
interfering with the flow of functional im-. 
pulses, which causes dis-ease. 


To adjust the vertebra to 
normal, thereby removing 
the cause of disease, is the 
work of the chiropractor. 


Thousands have realized 
that paralysis is simply a 









THIS NERVE 
MEANS HEALTH 
and 


PINCHED NERVE 
MEANS SICKNESS 
and 


DISEASE 


lack of motor impulse to 
the affected part, when 
ey complete recovery followed 
the release of the prisoned 
functional impulse through 
the adjustment of the mis- 
aligned vertebra by a com- 
petent chiropractor. 










Write for RA _f , 
information {| FROM ANY ) 
regarding 
Chiropractors — 
or Schools 


to the 


SS 


Universal Chiropractors’ 


Association 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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eel like a New Man in Iwo Minutes 


Amazing Restoration in SPINE-MOTION 


OU never give a 

thought tothat spine 

of yours, do you? If 
you did you would be an- 
other man altogether. 
You'd have twice the en- 
ergy you have—twice the 
strength and stamina. 
You'd pitch into your 
work with the avidity of 
aboyforplay. You’drevel 
in anything that meantac- 
tivity. You'd be a super- 
man compared to what 
you are. 

But, vital as it is, you 
pay no attention to your 
spine. What are the con- 
sequences? A word about the spine will explain. 

The spine is a series of small bones placed one above 
the other. Between each pair of bones (vertebrae) is a 
cartilage which acts as acushion or 





- Hopart BRADSTREET 
65 Years Young 


than one minute, so the whole process means but five 
minutes a day. But those movements, simple as they 
are, bring a wonderful change—a/most instantly! Ihave 
had many people come to me saying they were in 
perfect health and wanted to try my motion just 
out of curiosity, only to be amazed with the feeling 
of new exhilaration experienced in one execution 
of my spinal-motions. Only the other day a prominent 
Chicago business man, known as a human dynamo, 
remarked to me after a few days of my system, ‘‘I 
didn’t realize until nowthat I was only 50 per cent alive.” 


I have seen my spinal motions put sick people on 
their feet in a few days. I have seen many a chronic 
case of headache, nervousness, stomach trouble and 
constipation completely relieved in a matter of weeks. 
Speaking of constipation, I have one motion—a peculiar, 
writhing and twisting movement—that will, in fifteen 
minutes, in nine cases out of ten, bring a complete 
evacuation. 


I Promise You Startling Results 


I know that there is something 





shock absorber, taking up the weight 
and shocks thrown on the spinal 
column as we stand or walk. Since 
nothing in the ordinary activities 
of us humans stretches the spine, 
these once soft and resilient pads 
are flattened down, become thin 
and hard. One’s spine then does 
not absorb the shocks sustained Sut 
transmits them straight to the base 
of the brain. Then come head- 
aches — backaches — ‘‘nerves’’— 
insomnia—habitual tiredness. We 
have not one-half the force and 
‘pep’? we should have. We do 


How bones close in 
on the delicate nerves 
when the spine ‘‘set- 


not get the joy out of work or |! tles,” shriveling the 
play we should. We are only nerves pad Graning 





about 50 per cent efficient. 


Why You Must Keep Your Spine 
“ELONGATED” 





in my method for everyone, and 
I invite everyone to try it. I invite 
the young and the apparently ‘‘vig- 
orous’’ to see what difference spine 
motion will make in their energies 
and capacities. I invite the ailing 
to see the direct relation between 
spinal mechanics and health. I in- 
vite men who are ageing prema- 
turely to put to test my statement 
that a man’s powers(in everysense) 
by nature, should continue full 
flush up to the age of 60, being 
only a matter of a sound nerve- 


How 


** elongating ”’ 
the spine beeps the 


bones apart and the ism. 
nerves full and free mechanism 
$e pertore Chote No ‘‘apparatus’’ is required 





with my method. Just my few 





When the cartilage is worn down 
to a certain point, nerve impingement may result. 
That is, two of the vertebrae may curve so close 
together as to “‘pinch’’ or press upon a nerve leading 
from the spinal column to an organ which the nerve 
controls. Then there is trouble! If the impinged 
nerve has to do with the liver, then liver trouble. If 
with the stornach, stomach trouble. If with the 
bowels, constipation. And so on. 


Why the Spine Needs Stretching 


The spine needs the peculiar motion, the flexing, 
the laxation, it would get if we lived as man primeval 
did, in order to loosen up the spine—to ‘‘elongate” 
it—to take the burden off the cartilage and the pressure 
off the nerves. No amount of violent exercise will do 
the trick, we know from experience, for often the 
most inveterate gymnast is a striking case of sub- lax- 
ation of the spine. 


From my 25-year experience with spinal mechanics, 
I have evolved a method of SPINE-MOTION which 
seems to be the answer to the problem. M method 
of “laxating” the spine is a simple, boiled-down 
formula of just five movements. Neither takes more 


simple instructions made doubly 
clear by my photograph poses of the five positions. 


Send No Money 


The small fee of $3 pays in full for my method. But 
I do not ask you to send the $3 in advance nor to make 
any payment or deposit whatever on delivery. I give 
you 5 days’ free trial «wholly at my risk! See the re- 
sults you get in 5 days. If you do not experience 
something striking in the way of new health, new ap- 
petite, new desires and new capacities, just return the 
material and you won’t owe me a penny. If you do see 
and feel the most wonderful benefits and wish to con- 
tinue with the method, remit $3 in 5 days and every- 
thing is yours to keep. Mail the coupon today and 
get my method for 5 days’ free trial. 


HOBART | BRADSTREET, § Suite § a 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
I will try your SPrne- Morion without risk if you will provide neces- 
sary instructions. Send everything postpaid ‘without any charge or 
obligation, and I will try it five days. If I find SpIngE-MorTIon highly 
beneficial I can remit just $3 in full payment; otherwise I wil! return 
the material and will owe you nothing. 


Address .............. 














WHY VOTE? 


HE principal reason yor voting is that if you don’t somebody else will. And 
unfortunately that somebody else usually belongs to a class that desires some 
special privilege. Only by the majority of disinterested people voting are 
they able to outvote the minority of interested people. 


Government is principally occupied with two things: first, the capture and 
punishment of criminals; and second, the raising of taxes to pay itself for 
doing so. Aside from this, Government has not much else to do. 


As a result of this the criminal classes, and those who desire to use the 
Government for their private profit, are always interested in it. It makes 
a good deal of difference to them who the sheriff is and the chief of police, 
and who the other officers are, but it does not make much difference to any- 
body else. 


Most people are not interested in crime, except to read about it. They are 
not criminals and do not want to be. They are studiously trying to keep 
within the law. This class of people does not go to the polls, much. To them 
Government consists in something for which they have no concern. They 
are cccupied in making their daily bread and otherwise attending to their own 
business. To them Government is an outside affair, and most men have never 
been in a court of law in their lives. They have no use for the process of 
law and are in no wise entangled witH the Government except when it in- 
fringes upon their personal rights. 


As a rule, this class of men and women is indifferent to Government, and 
it is hard to get them out to vote. 


The real reason why you should vote is not because you are interested in 
Government, but because you are not interested. You form one of the large 
majority of people who are minding their own business and: letting the Gov- 
ernment alone. If you want the Government to confine itself strictly to 
the business of chasing criminals and maintaining order between various 
bumptious individuals and classes you should express yourself at the polls. 


The best thing that Government can do with business, and with the ordinary 


affairs of men, is to let them alone. The nearer people come to allowing 


natural laws to regulate their affairs, the better off they are. 


The only way in which the Government can be prevented from harmful 
activities of meddling with business is through the ballot. If the Govern- 
ment is managed by criminals and chronic office-seekers it is the fault of the 
voter. If it feels that the majority of citizens is watching it and taking it to 
task for whatever it does it will be more cautious. It will be less liable to 
yield to socialistic and communistic schemes, less liable to enact class legisla- 
tion, less liable to oppress the majority of the people for the benefit of 
the few. 









































